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When  listening  to  a famous  pianist  playing^somc  great  composition  yon  arc  impressed 
by  three  things- 

His  perfect  command  of  all  the  resources  of  the  instrument, 

His  sympathetic  touch,  and 

the  individuality  he  is  able  to  impart  to  the  music. 

Each  of  these  gifts  is  yours  when  you  possess  an  Angelos  Player-Piano.  They  are  achieved 
by  the  marvellous  and  unique  patented  Angelas  Expression  Devices — 

The  MELODANT  which  accentuates  the  Melody  or  Theme, 

The  PHRASING  LEVER  which  controls  every  variation  of  Tempo, 

The  ARTISTYLE,  the  simple  but  infallible  guide  to  musical  rendition, 
without  which  the  greatest  pianists  agree  that  an  artistic  rendering  is  impossible. 

AN  INSPIRATION  TO  THE  ARTIST,  MUSICAL  STUOENT  AND  AMATEUR: 

fDarshall&Rose 
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lOFOR  SPLENDOUR  OF  TONE  AND  PERFECTLY 
RESPONSIVE  TOUCH  ARE  UNRIVALLED. 
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Th  e excellence  of  the  Pianola  Piano 
extends  to  the  smallest  details. 


The  Pianola  Piano  has  exclusive  expression  devices  which  lift  it  far  above  any  other 
piano-playing  instrument — that  fact  is  one  upon  which  the  greatest  musicians  are  agreed. 
But  forget  for  a moment  that  these  devices  exist,  and  still  the  Pianola  Piano  ranks 
before  all  others. 

This  is  the  reason — there  is  vastly  more  in  the  construction  of  a piano-playing  instru- 
ment than  the  mere  assembling  of  parts — the  perfect  piano-player  can  only  result  from 
knowledge  gained  in  the  manufacture  of  the  complete  instrument  by  one  firm. 

THE  PIANOLA  PIANO 

owes  its  pre-eminence  to  perfect  construction. 


As  manufacturers  of  the  Pianola  Piano  we  are 
pioneers  of  the  industry — the  instrument  we  manu- 
facture to-day  has  necessarily  reached  a higher 
degree  of  constructional  development  than  any  other 
— experience  has  taught  us  the  exact  adjustments, 


the  perfecting  of  delicate  mechanism,  the  choice  of 
material,  necessary  to  obtain  the  perfect  result.  The 
pianos  employed — the  Steinway,  Weber,  & Steck 
— are  each  of  them  examples  of  the  highest  attainment 
of  the  piano-maher's  art. 


Do  not  think  that  every  piano-playing  instrument  it  a Pianola,  or  it  constructed  like  a Pianola. 
The  word  it  a trade  mark,  and  applies  only  to  one  specific  instrumenL 


Call  at  the  Aeolian  Hall  tmd  learn  why  The  Pianola  Piano  is  the  most  perfectly 
constructed  piano-playing  instrument,  or  write  for  Catalogue. 
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THE  PIANO-PLAYER  REVIEW. 

HOW  PERFORATED  MUSIC-ROLLS 
ARE  MADE. 

By  the  courtesy  of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
music-rolls,  I was  permitted,  a short  time  ago,  to  go  through 
the  factory  and  examine  the  machines  and  the  latest  method 
by  which  music  is  transcribed  from  the  printed  score  to  the 
perforated  paper-roll. 

The  method  is  simple,  but  the  machines  seemed  to  me 
complicated  and  very  delicate  ; but  that  may  be  because  I 
am  not  an  engineer.  As  I am  not  able  really  to  describe 
accurately  the  parts  of  the  machines  used  in  producing 
music-rolls,  I must,  perforce,  be  content  with  merely  writing 
out  the  underlying  idea,  the  principle  in  use,  in  a manner 
simple  enough  to  enable  the  average  reader  to  get  a straight- 
forward mental  view  of  the  work. 

The  music  selected  for  “ cutting  ” (cutting  is  the  technical 
term  used)  is  generally  those  pieces  which  are  most  in  demand 
as  gauged  by  the  enquiries  for  them ; and  entirely  new  pieces, 
fresh  from  the  publishers,  are  often  “ cut  ” at  once  if  they  are 
likely  to  be  popular.  The  manufacturers  who  permitted 
me  to  collect  information  for  this  article  have  a selection 
committee  formed  from  members  of  their  staff,  and  this  com- 
mittee sits  once  a month  and  decides  what  new  rolls  shall 
be  put  in  hand.  A list  of  enquiries  from  retailers  is  carefully 
kept  up-to-date,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  see  what  to  choose  for 
best  meeting  the  need  of  the  general  public. 

The  first  stage  in  the  conversion  of  print  to  perforations 
is  taken  in  hand  by  one  of  the  musicians  on  the  staff,  and 
the  “ scale  of  cutting  ” is  decided. 

By  scale  of  cutting  is  meant  just  how  much  space  on 
the  roll  should  be  allotted  to  any  one  note  ; the  standard  ^ 
varies  somewhat  with  the  speed  at  which  the  music  to  be 
cut  has  to  be  played.  For  example,  in  a very  slow  move- 
ment, perhaps  an  inch  perforation  to  a crotchet,  two  inches 
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to  a minim,  might  be  used,  whereas  in  very  rapidly  played 
music  only  half  that  space  would  be  necessary.  The  spacing 
is  marked  on  the  score,  cuts  or  repeats  are  shown  up  by  blue 
pencil,  and  the  general  planning  of  the  scheme  of  cutting  is 
made  clear  on  the  score.  The  score  is  then  passed  on  to 
another  musician,  who  begins  to  do  the  actual  transcribing. 
Necessity,  that  fecund  mother,  has  brought  forth  a very 
simple  and  clever  chart  scheme  for  this  purpose,  and  as  it 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  it  very  clearly,  a section  of  the 
chart  is  reproduced  on  page  190. 

You  will  note  that  the  chart  covers  the  full  compass  of 
the  piano  ; the  notes  are  marked,  and  the  small  black  dots 
in  between  denote  the  space  allotted  to  each  note.  Later 
on  it  will  be  seen  how  the  small  black  dots  are  a guide  in 
the  actual  machine-cutting. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  best-known  phrase  in  English 
tunes  had  to  be  cut.  The  transcriber  sits,  with  the  score 
in  front  of  him,  and  the  chart,  in  the  form  of  a long  paste- 
board roll,  laid  over  a small  table  between  the  score  and  the 
transcriber,  pencil  in  hand  ; he  sees  the  phrase  thus  : — 


— 

h-d 

hn 

trrri 

1 

Li 

M 

0 

— ■ 

— 

e) 

w v 

9 

9 

^ ^ 

F-g:-  g---| 

V - 

and  with  scaling  at  4 dots  to  a crotchet,  he  marks  over  with 
his  pencil  the  4 dots,  left  to  right,  of  the  G B D G on  the 
chart  of  the  first  chord,  and  the  next  two  in  similar  manner. 
The  fourth  chord,  D ADF^,  is  a dotted  crotchet,  which  gives 
half  as  much  again  time  value  to  the  notes  as  the  previous  ones. 
The  transcriber  therefore  rules  off  6 dots  to  each  of  the 
notes  on  this  chord  instead  of  4.  The  following  chord, 
E A C ^ G,  is  of  quaver  time  value — half  that  of  a crotchet — 
and  only  2 points  to  each  note  are  ruled  through.  The 
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last  chord  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  first  three,  and  4 
points  are  ruled  off  to  each  note. 
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The  section  of  the  chart  now  looks  as  on  opposite  page  (191). 
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This,  then,  is  the  process  of  transcribing  : — ^ruling  out  with 
pencil  enough  dot  spaces  to  correspond  with  the  time  value 
of  each  note  in  the  score.  Using  the  scaling  above,  16 
dots  are  ruled  out  for  a semibreve  o,  8 for  a minim  p, 
4 for  a crotchet  f,  2 for  a quaver  J*,  1 for  a semiquaver 
and  so  on.  The  transcriber  finishes  the  whole  of  the 
score  and  chart  in  this  manner. 

The  chart  is  now  passed  on  to  the  hand-punching  depart- 
ment. The  workers  here  are  furnished  with  a hard  wooden 
punching  block  and  various-sized  steel  punches.  The  chart 
is  placed  over  the  punching  block,  and  wherever  the  tran- 
scriber’s pencil  has  scored  out  the  black  dots,  a hole  is  punched. 

From  this  stage,  correction  and  revision  is  done  in  the 
rough,  the  chart  passing  from  the  punchers  to  the  transcriber 
until  it  is  considered  sufficiently  correct  to  put  on  the  cutting 
machines. 

On  the  edge  of  the  chart  are  seen  square  holes  at  equal 
distances  apart  {\Z\)-  These  square  holes  fit  over  a gear 
wheel,  each  cog  as  it  revolves  taking  up  one  of  the  square 
holes,  thus  causing  the  chart  to  travel  in  the  cutting  machine. 

The  chart  travels  in  a downward  and  perpendicular 
position  close  to  the  edge  of  a horizontal  metal  table,  and 
then  under  and  away. 

On  the  horizontal  metal  table  is  fixed  a series  of  88  metal 
points  (one  for  each  note),  rather  like  the  points  of  a large 
hair  comb  ; each  point,  however,  is  in  rapid  movement 
from  its  position  forward  and  on  to  the  chart  (|-inch  movement) . 
Watching  the  machine  at  work,  one  arrives  at  the  word 
“ feelers  ” ; these  comb  points,  when  in  motion,  keep  tapping 
the  chart ; every  dot  on  the  chart  is  tapped  by  a point 
which  seems  to  be  feeling  for  a space  deeper  than  the  chart 
surface . 

Underneath  the  table  on  which  these  wonderful  little 
feelers  are  at  work,  and  corresponding  with  the  88  feelers, 
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are  88  steel  punches  moving  just  as  rapidly  as — perhaps 
more  so  than — the  feelers  ; each  punch  is  controlled  by  a 
feeler,  and  when  one  of  the  feelers  finds  a perforation  on 
the  chart,  then  the  punch  below  is  released  and  allowed  to 
punch  holes  on  the  ordinary  paper-roll,  which  travels 
simultaneously  under  the  machine  punches  as  the  chart 
passes  the  feelers. 

Compared  with  a type-writer  the  chart  is  the  shorthand 
notes,  the  feelers  the  keys  of  the  type  machine,  and  the 
punches  correspond  to  the  actual  type  as  it  hits  the  paper. 

After  the  first  ordinary  paper-roll  is  punched  in  this  way, 
the  first  sample  is  taken  off  the  machine  for  serious  revision. 
Hitherto  the  corrections  and  revisions  have  been  chiefly 
to  prevent  wrong  notes  and  merely  mechanical  defects. 
The  roll  may  be,  and  often  is,  mechanically  correct  and 
corresponding  exactly  with  the  printed  score  ; but  it  is 
simply  astounding  to  hear  the  inartistic  result  from  a roll 
that  only  mathematically  agrees  with  the  score. 

Rolls  put  on  the  market  when  left  at  this  stage  have 
been  sold  to  the  public  in  large  quantities  in  the  past,  and 
to-day  a cheap  roll  is  often  one  that  has  received  none  of  the 
expensive  work  of  musicians  which  forms  the  next  stage  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  roll  that  can  be  used  to  produce 
artistically  played  music. 

The  differences,  the  omissions  in  time  values,  the  exten- 
sions of  time  values,  the  overlapping  of  notes,  that  actually 
occur  when  a piece  of  music  is  well  played  by  hand,  are  very 
subtle,  and  many  of  these  subtle  alterations  must  be  allowed 
for  in  the  cutting  of  rolls  for  piano-players. 

For  instance,  any  melody  played  very  smoothly  and 
sweetly  is  largely  the  result  of  playing  a note  while  the  previous 
one  is  held  down  ; a kind  of  overlapping  takes  place,  and 
some  perforations  will  commence  2 or  3 points  even  before 
the  mathematically  proper  time,  or  one  note  may  be  made 
longer  to  cover  the  entrance  of  the  next,  and  so  on. 
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No  one  who  has  not  compared  the  first  exact  roll  with  one 
that  has  passed  the  final  test  can  have  any  idea  of  the 
amount  of  care,  knowledge,  and  labour  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  a first-class  roll.  Considering  that  the  most 
classical,  the  most  modern  and  difficult  music  is  satisfactorily 
transcribed,  one  is  left  wondering  at  the  cost  entailed  in 
the  production  of  a work  like,  say,  one  of  Sir  Edward  Elgar’s 
symphonies ; and  for  real  music-lovers,  at  least,  it  is  best  for 
them  to  purchase  rolls  that  are  turned  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  highly-paid  musicians,  even  if  the  price  is  consider- 
ably higher. 

I was  particularly  impressed  with  this  part  of  the  process, 
and  watched  how  the  cantabile  melodies  were  checked 
again  and  again,  the  note  spacing  and  overlapping  altered 
until  perfect  smoothness  was  obtained. 

For  this  purpose  the  roll  is,  of  course,  put  on  to  the 
piano-player,  and  the  musician  relies  on  his  ear  for  the 
effect  that  he  wants  to  make  possible. 

After  several  revisions  the  roll  is  sent  to  the  musician-in- 
chief, and  passed  for  stock  cutting. 

From  this  finished  roll  another  master  roll  is  cut  on  a 
fresh  chart.  The  completed  chart  is  put  into  the  machine, 
and  the  rolls  are  cut  in  quantities — about  a dozen  at  a time. 

The  expression  marks  on  the  face  of  the  roll,  the  fine 
guides  for  tempo,  the  coloured  lines  for  loud  and  soft,  are 
placed  on  the  first  finished  roll  by  hand,  and  then  the  re- 
mainder of  the  new  rolls  are  marked  by  a clever  kind  of 
machine  pen. 

This  machine  is  roughly  in  the  following  form  : — 

There  are  ten  or  a dozen  glass  shelves  in  a case.  The 
case  is  open  at  both  ends,  and  a dozen  rolls  travel  flat  over 
the  shelves,  one  roll  to  a shelf,  all  travelling  at  the  same 
pace  and  in  perfect  alignment  one  with  the  other.  A dozen 
pen  points  or  inked  wheels,  one  for  each  glass  shelf,  he  on  the 
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paper  as  it  travels  over  the  shelf,  and  at  the  top  shelf  stands 
the  operator  holding  a lever  with  pointer  attached.  This 
lever  operates  all  the  dozen  pens  at  once,  and  is  guided  by 
the  operator  as  he  holds  his  pointer  to  the  top  roll  (hand 
marked),  and  traces  the  pointer  along  the  line  of  the  master 
roll.  In  this  way  a dozen  rolls  are  marked  at  once,  instead 
of  each  having  to  be  separately  traced  by  hand,  as  was  the 
case  not  very  long  ago. 

It  is  significant  that  this  pen  machine  and  several  others 
have  been  invented  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  factory 
through  which  I was  allowed  to  go. 

The  roll  itself  being  now  finished,  the  process  of  putting 
on  to  the  holders  is  a simple  one,  and  the  practised  eye 
and  hand  make  light  labour  of  accurately  placing  the  paper 
on  the  holder  in  such  a manner  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
irregular  running  of  the  roll. 

The  foregoing  is  an  outline  of  the  usual  method  of  making 
perforated  music-rolls,  but  there  is  yet  another,  a simpler 
and  more  direct  method,  but  on  the  whole  not  nearly  so 
satisfactory. 

A machine  is  in  use  by  means  of  which  a pianist  at  the 
keyboard  actually  types  marks  direct  on  to  a chart  as  he 
plays.  The  marks  are  then  punched  and  rolls  made.  It 
is  also  possible  to  have  a roll  cut  direct  from  the  pianist’s 
fingers,  but  to  have  one  marked  is  safer,  and  marks  are  more 
easily  revised  than  are  perforations. 

In  the  factory  I heard  an  interesting  anecdote  which 
explains  the  effectiveness  of  this  machine,  and  the  keen 
business  methods  of  a well-known  firm  in  New  York. 

A great  singer  was  about  to  sing  at  a piano-player 
recital,  and  the  heads  of  the  business  house  asked  the  lady 
to  see  the  music-roll  making  department.  After  a time,  in 
which  the  singer’s  interest  was  notably  growing,  she  was 
courteously  invited  to  play  and  sing  one  of  her  own  songs. 
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When  the  song  was  ended  the  request  came  : “ Would 
you  be  good  enough  to  sing  this  to-night  at  the  recital  ? ” 
“ But  it  isn’t  even  in  manuscript,”  said  the  lady  ; “ I haven’t 
had  time  to  write  it  down  ! No  one  could  accompany  me, 
and  I can’t  do  both  satisfactorily.” 

“ Oh,  but  we  can  play  the  accompaniment  for  you  on 
the  player,  Madame,  quite  well.”  “ How  can  you  when  1 
have  never  written  it  out  ? ” 

“No,  Madame,  you  have  never  written  it  out,  maybe, 
but  just  now,  when  you  played  your  song,  you  also  cut  it 
into  a roll  at  the  same  time.  Here  is  the  roll  ready  for 
rehearsal : will  you  try  it  ? ” 

The  rehearsal  was  satisfactory,  and  the  song  was  sung 
in  public  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  player  that  night. 

The  weakness  of  this  method  of  producing  music-rolls 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  pianist’s  own  tempo  and  phrasing 
are  all  incorporated  in  the  roll  when  finished,  and  therefore 
no  room  is  left  for  the  individuality  of  interpretation. 

Using  a roll  of  this  kind,  the  player-pianist  simply  pedals 
away,  and,  beyond  varying  the  degrees  of  loud  and  soft, 
is  merely  a machine,  and  it  is  nearly  always  an  uninteresting 
job  for  the  performer  at  least. 

Returning  from  my  visit  to  the  factory,  and  mentally 
making  notes  for  this  article,  I found  myself  wondering 
which  of  the  two  inventions — the  piano-player  or  the  flying 
machine — was  the  greater.  There  being  few  points  in 
common  in  the  two  inventions  I gave  it  up  as  futile  specula- 
tion, but  for  all  that  I was  nearly  as  greatly  impressed  by 
what  I had  seen  as  when  I first  saw  a monoplane  soar  up 
above  my  head. 

H.  E. 
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In  conjunction  with  the  Melodant  is  employed  a system 
of  valves  which  are  capable  of  extremely  fine  gradation. 
They  are  connected  to  a lever  on  the  left,  which  is  variable. 
One  position  gives  the  normal  Melodant  effect,  according 
to  the  pressure  put  on  the  pedals.  Another  position  throws 
the  Melodant  out  of  operation,  and  the  control  is  then  effected 
by  means  of  the  accent  lever  and  the  bass  and  treble  buttons ; 
but  the  third  position — variable  in  an  arc — enables  the  user 
to  graduate  the  degree  of  the  accompaniment  notes  from 
the  faintest  pp  up  to  the  same  degree  of  power  as  is  being 
used  for  the  melody  notes  themselves,  and  in  the  same  way, 
by  the  degree  of  pressure  on  the  pedals,  the  degree  of  force 
used  for  the  melody  notes  can  be  graduated  with  this. 
Therefore  complete  control  of  touch  is  obtained. 

The  Phrasing  Lever  is  a small  balanced  lever,  generally 
operated  by  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  right  hand. 
This  is  connected  directly  with  the  motor  governor,  and  a 
slight  pressure  on  either  end  will  retard  or  stop  or  accelerate 
the  speed  of  the  roll.  It  is  extremely  sensitive,  and  responds 
in  the  most  effective  manner  to  every  demand  made  on  it. 
One  important  feature  in  connection  with  the  Phrasing  Lever 
is  that  the  normal  or  basic  time  of  the  composition  remains 
unaltered.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  on  the  Phrasing  Lever 
is  released  the  normal  time  is  resumed. 

The  Duplex  Spool  Frame  is  another  feature  in  connection 
with  the  music-roll.  With  this  Duplex  Spool  Frame  the 
owner  of  an  Angelus  instrument  is  able  to  use  all  standard 
gauge  65  or  88-note  rolls,  no  matter  what  direction  of  travel 
is  employed  in  winding  them,  as  with  this  patented  device 
the  receiving  roller  is  detachable  from  its  ordinary  socket, 
and  can  be  placed  either  above  or  below  the  tracker  bar, 
and,  as  explained,  all  standard  gauge  rolls  can  be  used  with 
it.  This  will,  of  course,  appeal  to  those  people  who  have 
facilities  for  obtaining  different  kinds  of  music. 
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The  Artistyle  Music-Rolls  are  a patent  of  the  Company. 
On  most  rolls  there  are  two  guides  for  expression : that  is 
to  say,  one  for  the  touch  and  the  other  for  the  time.  There 
is  a certain  difficulty  in  following  two  distinct  guides  at  one 
time  ; at  any  rate,  as  the  Angelus  people  saw,  a combination 
into  one  line  is  much  easier  to  follow.  The  Artistyle  roll 
does  this. 

The  common  method  of  indicating  volume  changes  is 
by  means  of  a dotted  line,  which  when  placed  at  the  left 
of  the  roll  indicates  pp,  to  the  right  ff,  and  the  variations 
in  between.  On  the  Artistyle  instead  of  dots  a series  of 
letters  and  signs  “A,”  “R,”  “T,”  and  modifications  of  them 
are  used. 

The  position  of  the  line  itself  on  the  roll  denotes  what 
volume  should  be  employed,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the 
dotted  line  does,  but  the  letters  of  which  the  Artistyle  line 
is  formed  indicate  the  tempo  changes  and  control.  For 
example:  a series  of  “T’s”  denotes  that  the  ordinary  tempo, 
as  set  at  the  commencement  of  the  roll  by  the  metronone 
lever,  should  rule,  and  a series  of  “A’s”  denotes  acceleration, 
and  a series  of  “R’s”  a retard.  The  degree  of  the  accelera- 
tion or  of  the  retard  is  left  entirely  to  the  individuality  of 
the  player,  there  being  no  arbitrary  markings  which  must  be 
followed  in  a hard  and  fast  way.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
method  makes  for  a far  greater  artistic  result  than  is  possible 
by  any  other  means.  As  stated,  pauses  and  holds  are  shown 
on  the  roll  as  well  as  accentuation  marks.  The  tempo 
changes  are  obtained  entirely  by  means  of  the  Phrasing 
Lever  described  above. 

The  story  of  a test  through  which  an  Angelus  Player 
passed  is  worth  giving.  The  music  critic  of  a Pittsburg 
newspaper  denied  that  piano-playing  devices  could  be 
artistic,  whereupon  he  was  promptly  challenged  on  behalf 
of  the  Angelus.  The  terms  of  the  challenge  were  that  a 
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hand-pianist  and  a player-pianist  were  to  be  concealed  ; 
that  they  were  to  play  the  same  pieces  ; and  that  the  critic 
was  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  Among  the  judges 
were  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Lemare,  the  well-known  organist,  and 
Mr.  Adolph  Foerster,  an  American  composer.  Before  the 
first  sixteen  bars  had  been  played  the  challenged  critic 
declared  that  the  music  was  being  improvised,  and  therefore 
it  was  clearly  not  the  machine  which  was  being  used.  As 
a matter  of  fact  the  supposed  improvisation  had  proceeded 
solely  from  the  Angelus.  In  most  cases  critics  of  the  piano- 
player  can  be  confounded  in  this  way.  Put  them  behind  a 
screen,  and  ask  them  whether  you  are  playing  by  hand  or 
using  the  machine.  If  you  know  your  business  as  a player- 
pianist,  the  man  behind  the  screen  will  only  be  right  by  luck. 

Another  interesting  point  of  which  the  Angelus  makers 
inform  us  is  that  Mr.  Caruso  uses  a player  to  accompany 
him  in  his  practice. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  AUTO-MUSIC. 

Between  the  arts  of  painting  and  music,  besides  the  main 
distinction  that  the  results  are  in  the  one  case  visible  and 
imitative,  and  in  the  other  case  audible  and  original,  there 
is  a further  essential  distinction  which,  as  such,  perhaps 
many  people  have  never  consciously  observed  : in  painting, 
when  the  artist  has  completed  his  work  by  embodying  his 
conception  in  permanent  material  form — the  picture — that 
picture  is  itself  the  direct  object  of  the  public’s  apprecia- 
tion ; whereas  the  completed  work  of  the  creative  musician 
has  still  to  be  interpreted  by  the  executive  musician. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  this  separation  of 
the  executive  from  the  creative  function  in  music  is  its 
bearing  on  the  disputed  artistic  claims  of  automatic  and 
quasi-automatic  musical  instruments,  of  which  the  player- 
piano  is  the  chief  example. 

One  who  simply  enjoys  the  effects  of  music,  without 
taking  the  slightest  interest  in  any  of  its  problems  or 
theories,  having  the  quahties  of  his  defects,  can  hsten  to 
these  instruments  with  a perfectly  open  mind,  and  hear  the 
results  just  as  they  really  are.  But  that  is  exceptional. 
There  are  very  few  people  with  so  little  interest  in  the  con- 
troversies of  their  favourite  art  as  to  be  incapable  of  harbour- 
ing any  sort  of  prejudice.  So  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that,  quite  independent,  or  rather,  indeed,  in  spite  of,  the 
actual  experience  of  hearing  the  player-piano,  there  exists 
a widely-held  a priori  belief  concerning  it,  a belief  which 
may  be  expressed  thus  : “ If  inanimate  mechanism  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  living  executant,  the  musical  result  must 
be  devoid  of  all  expression.” 

The  way  in  which  this  prejudice  is  dealt  with  from  the 
business  point  of  view  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
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instruments  is,  naturally,  somewhat  different  from  the  way  in 
which  criticism,  caring  for  nothing  but  the  true  theory, 
must  deal  with  it.  The  makers  are  quite  justified  in  their 
claim  that  the  player-piano  is  expressive  ; but  the  necessity 
of  following  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  public  prejudice 
leads  them  to  base  the  claim  on  the  acceptance,  instead  of 
the  confutation,  of  the  false  notion  at  the  root  of  the  prejudice, 
the  notion,  namely,  that  in  ordinary  piano-playing  by  hand, 
all  the  expressiveness  of  the  music  is  imparted  to  it  by  the 
feeling  of  the  player.  The  truth  is,  on  the  contrary,  that, 
except  for  the  individual  touch  given  to  his  interpretation 
by  means  of  subtle  modifications  of  the  expression  which 
is  indicated  in  the  score,  the  greatest  pianist  is  no  more  than 
the  mechanical  agency  by  which  the  composer’s  creation  is 
materialised  in  physical  sound.  The  score  already  enshrines 
a finished  work  of  art,  not  an  expressionless  sequence  of 
notes  and  chords ; and,  in  order  to  reveal  it,  nothing  remains 
but  what  is  in  itself  a mechanical  operation — the  embodi- 
ment of  its  various  signs  and  symbols,  of  expression  as  well 
as  of  notation,  in  the  material  sounds  for  which  they  stand. 
True,  we  often  hear  piano-playing  described  as  “ very  correct, 
but  without  expression.”  When  people  say  this,  however, 
they  do  not  mean  what  their  words  mean.  One  half  of  the 
sentence  flatly  contradicts  the  other.  To  play  correctly, 
one  must  play  with  the  correct  expression.  When  a pianist 
plays  correctly  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  his  rendering 
is  highly  expressive  as  well  as  note-perfect,  and  would 
still  be  so  even  though  it  were  quite  mechanical  so  far  as 
his  own  feelings  were  concerned.  No  doubt  this  rarely  or 
never  happens  actually  ; in  the  case  of  the  living  player 
the  correct  interpretation  of  the  score  is  inseparable  from 
the  expression  of  his  own  feeling.  But  the  cause  of  the 
expressiveness,  as  an  effect  transmitted  to  the  audience, 
is  the  accurate  interpretation  of  the  score,  not  the  accom- 
panying feeling  of  the  player. 
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Analysis  thus  shows  that,  if  it  were  somehow  possible  to 
get  the  piano-score  correctly  materialised  in  physical  sound 
by  some  means  other  than  that  living  mechanism  which 
alone  is  connected  organically  with  human  feeling,  nothing 
would  be  lost  except  the  subtleties  of  individual  expression 
which  are  only  the  difference  between  the  playing  of  one 
expert  artist  and  another  ; and  the  result  would  be  an  inter- 
pretation retaining  the  main  excellence  common  to  the  playing 
of  all  expert  artists,  namely,  an  accurate,  and  therefore 
expressive,  fulfilment  of  the  composer’s  intentions.  The 
player-piano,  heard  without  prejudice,  furnishes  an  experi- 
mental proof  of  the  soundness  of  this  analysis. 

But  the  public  have  always  believed,  and  still  believe, 
that,  in  the  playing  of  the  ordinary  piano,  it  is  precisely  in 
those  refinements  of  individual  feeling  that  all  the  expressive- 
ness lies.  The  fact  that  the  phrase  quoted  above,  “ very 
correct,  but  without  expression,”  is  the  most  commonplace 
utterance  of  adverse  criticism  shows  how  little  consciousness 
exists  of  the  truth  that  nine-tenths,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
expressiveness  even  of  the  most  strongly-individuaUsed 
interpretation  consists  in  the  more  or  less  correct  rendering 
of  an  emotional  content  which  already  lies  latent  but  fully 
symbolised  in  the  score.  And  so  the  trade,  following,  as 
I have  said,  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  public  prejudice, 
assure  us  that  the  auto-piano  offers  the  same  scope  for 
individual  expression  as  the  ordinary  piano,  which  is  like 
claiming  for  the  typewriter  the  same  capacity  for  revealing 
varieties  of  individual  style  as  that  of  handwriting.  They 
bow  to  the  fallacy  concerning  expressiveness  in  general,  as 
an  immovable  prejudice,  and  seek  to  neutralise  it  by  a counter- 
acting fallacy  concerning  the  player-piano  in  particular, 
a pragmatic  stratagem  which  at  least  tends  to  get  the 
essential  fact  accepted,  the  fact  that  the  player-piano  is 
expressive.  This,  by-the-way,  is  curiously  similar  to  the 
method  by  which  another  musical  prejudice  is  said  to  be 
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circumvented,  the  English  prejudice  in  favour  of  foreign 
instrumentalists  ; for  here  also  one  illusion — the  influence 
of  an  English  name  which  to  some  ears  makes  a first-class 
performance  seem  not  first-class — is  nullified  by  another, 
the  illusion  that  John  Smith  is  not  John  Smith  but  Vladimir 
Zametoff  ; and  here  also,  again,  we  get  the  essential  fact 
accepted — in  this  case  the  fact  that  the  performance  is 
first-class. 

Still,  is  it  not  better  to  accept  the  essential  fact  without 
either  of  the  illusions  ? The  player-piano  is  expressive  ; 
but  it  is  so,  not  because  of  any  capacity,  like  that  of  the 
piano  directly  played,  for  enabling  the  executant  to  express 
his  own  musical  temperament  in  terms  of  the  composer’s 
score,  but  simply  because  it  enables  him,  by  mere  intelhgence 
and  passive  taste,  to  produce  a faithful  materialisation  of  the 
work  itself. 

Russell  Thompson. 
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PIANOFORTE  TOUCH. 

[The  following  was  originally  drafted  as  a reply  to  one  or  two  correspondents 
in  “Nature,”  who  raised  points  in  connection  with  Prof.  Bryan’s  article  on 
“ Pianoforte  Touch,”  in  the  issue  of  that  journal  for  8th  May-  Prof.  Bryan 
is  kind  enough  to  allow  ns  to  make  use  of  it  here, — Ed.  P.P.f?.] 

I. — Although  some  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
the  formulae  are  sufficiently  developed  for  publication,  the 
following  considerations  may  throw  sufficient  light  on  this 
somewhat  difficult  problem. 

(а)  By  starting  on  similar  lines  to  Kaufmann’s,  I find 
that  the  duration  of  contact  of  a pianoforte  hammer  treated 
as  a perfectly  inelastic  particle  is  determined  by  the  vanish- 
ing of  a certain  function  which  has  several  maxima  and 
minima  before  it  actually  vanishes,  some  of  the  minimum 
values  being  very  small.  It  is  clear  that  any  small  departure 
from  the  assumed  conditions  {which  are  obviously  not  fulfilled 
in  actual  practice)  might  easily  convert  one  of  these  minima 
into  a vanishing  or  negative  value — or,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  make  the  first  negative  minima  positive.  This  con- 
dition alone  is  highly  favourable  to  the  production  of  varia- 
tions of  tone-quality. 

(б)  If  we  take  account  of  the  inertia  and  elasticity  of 
the  stem  of  the  hammer,  the  latter  immediately  becomes  a 
system  capable  of  vibration,  and  the  method  of  normal 
co-ordinates  enables  us  to  replace  it  by  a simple  equivalent 
system:  for  example,  two  or  more  particles  moving  in  a 
straight  line,  connected  by  elastic  springs.  Even  if  we  only 
take  two  particles,  it  is  clear  that  the  duration  of  impact 
will  depend  largely  on  the  initial  compression  or  extension 
of  the  spring  and  the  relative  velocity  of  the  particles  at 
the  commencement  of  the  impact. 

(c)  The  construction  of  the  check  action  does  not  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  a multiple  impact. 
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In  view  of  these  considerations  need  we  write  down  the 
differential  equations  ? 

II. — I consider  that  touch  control  in  connection  with 
variations  in  tone  quality  is  such  an  important  factor  in 
piano  playing,  and  the  commercial  piano-playing  machines 
are  so  defective  in  this  respect,  that  I have  been  at  consider- 
able trouble  in  getting  the  methods  and  devices  protected 
by  a patent.  It  will  be  a great  convenience  if  readers  who 
are  interested  will  arrange  for  experiments  with  this  “ patent,” 
unless  they  can  come  to  Bangor  and  see  it  working.  The 
experiments  at  the  Physical  Society  were  very  rough,  as 
they  had  to  be  made  with  a hired  machine  that  must  not 
be  damaged  ; further  independent  tests  are  therefore  desirable. 

I have  heard  a finger-pianist  perform  a very  delicate 
pianissimo  passage  in  which  the  melody  notes  rang  out 
clearly  above  the  accompaniment  without  being  played 
any  louder.  It  was  simply  a difference  of  tone-quality. 
An  approximate  reproduction  with  my  player  would  be 
not  very  difficult,  as  it  is  a kind  of  effect  I am  constantly 
using,  but  I have  heard  a similar  passage  hopelessly  spoilt 
by  an  expert  at  an  exhibition  recital  of  a commercial  machine. 

Like  Dr.  Heaviside,  I started  with  a great  behef  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  mechanical  player,  and  up  till  a year 
or  so  I considered  that  the  prejudice  against  this  machine 
was  unfounded  ; but  these  recent  experiments  have  con- 
vinced me  that  this  prejudice  will  continue  to  exist  until 
the  principles  of  dynamics  and  physics  have  received  due 
recognition  in  the  construction  of  the  players.  I entirely 
agree  with  Mr.  Wheatley’s  remarks  about  the  lack  of  re- 
sponsiveness of  the  average  commercial  player.  It  has  a 
certain  mechanical  individuality  of  its  own  which  it  persists 
in  asserting  in  opposition  to  the  efforts  of  the  person  con- 
trolling it.  In  my  instrument  this  objectionable  feature 
is  at  least  reduced  to  a small  quantity  of  the  second  order, 
and  I wish  Mr.  Wheatley  could  see  and  try  it.  The  mistake 
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is  that  the  makers  have  treated  the  pressure  as  constant 
instead  of  as  a very  variable  function  of  the  time.  If  it 
is  the  right  function  of  the  time  for  playing  one  passage,  it 
will  be  the  wrong  function  for  another.  Does  not  this 
explain  Mr.  Wheatley’s  experiences  ? The  remedy  the 
makers  revel  in  is  to  damp  down  all  the  notes  on  one  side 
or  the  other  of  a hard  and  fast  dividing  line,  and  the  results 
are  sometimes  weird.  As  soon  as  dynamical  considerations 
are  introduced  the  possibility  of  differentiating  between 
parts  of  chords  without  this  dividing  element  becomes 
evident. 

The  dynamical  method  renders  it  possible  to  intensify 
either  the  treble  or  bass  notes  of  a chord  in  any  part  of  the 
keyboard,  and  this  local  intensification  can  be  made  so 
marked  as  to  make  people  wonder  how  it  can  be  done. 
It  rarely  fails  unless  the  chord  has  been  badly  cut.  It  is 
the  only  method  which  can  give  permanent  satisfaction  to 
a person  with  a real  taste  for  music,  or  which  can  produce 
effects  approximating  to  those  which  Dr.  F,  J.  Allen  mentions 
as  obtainable  with  fingers.  If  the  piano-player  is  ever  to 
become  an  educational  element  in  schools  and  to  supersede 
some  of  the  drudgery  of  the  school  music-lesson,  the  use  of 
expression  devices,  either  working  automatically  or  cutting 
the  keyboard  in  halves,  will  have  to  be  rigorously  forbidden. 
The  production  of  the  necessary  effects  by  dynamical  action 
is  probably  less  difficult  than  the  control  of  the  speed 
regulator,  which  must  always  remain  a difficulty. 

I quite  agree  with  Dr.  Heaviside  that  the  mere  mechanical 
reproduction  of  great  compositions  is  an  education  in  itself ; 
but  I consider  that  it  is  certain  to  become  wearisome  unless 
it  is  accompanied  by  an  effort  at  individual  interpretation. 
The  mere  rhythm  of  music  creates  an  instinct  to  beat  time 
in  some  way  or  other,  and  my  “ patent  ” is  so  designed  as 
to  utilise  this  instinct  in  the  most  natural  way  ; most  of 
the  commercial  devices  are  not. 
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It  is  often  the  unmusical  people  who  exhibit  the  greatest 
dislike  for  the  piano-playing  machine ; and  in  this  connection 
I am  greatly  interested  to  find  that  it  is  often  the  unmusical 
people  who  are  best  able  to  produce  and  observe  the  varia- 
tions of  tone-quality  in  my  experiments.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a great  many  complaints  freely  expressed  by  users 
of  piano-players  as  to  shortcomings  both  in  the  instruments 
and  in  the  rolls,  and  I therefore  fear  that  we  shall  have  to 
wait  a long  time  before  scales  and  five-finger  exercises  can 
be  abolished.  The  only  remedy  for  the  educational  problem 
appears  to  me  to  be  to  reform  the  teaching  of  music  in  the 
same  way  that  the  teaching  of  mathematics  is  being  reformed, 
and  not  to  force  piano  lessons  on  children  who  dislike  them. 
They  can  always  get  a machine  to  play  the  music  if  they 
want  when  they  grow  up. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  given  an  instrument 
constructed  on  dynamical  and  physical  principles,  and 
music-rolls  in  which  the  chords  are  accurately  cut  as 
chords  should  be  (in  a rigorously  mathematical  sense), 
neither  variations  in  tone-quality  nor  dynamical  differentia- 
tion between  bass  and  treble  notes  of  chords  in  any  part  of 
the  scale  need  be  so  difficult  as  the  manipulation  of  the  speed 
regulator,  which  causes  the  greatest  trouble  in  every  piano- 
playing machine.  Under  conditions  which  are  possible,  an 
instrument  based  on  the  principle  of  “we  play  the  notes, 
you  do  the  rest,”  might  prove  a leading  factor  in  the  musical 
education  of  the  future.  But  such  a condition  seems  to 
be  one  of  unstable  equilibrium  between  two  opposing  forces. 
One  is  the  popular  tendency  to  regard  all  piano-playing 
machines  as  too  mechanical,  the  other  is  the  tendency  of 
the  manufacturers  to  make  them  more  and  more  mechanical, 

G.  H.  Bryan. 
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THE  STUDENTS’  PAGE. 

V. 

Beethoven  is  known  to  pianists  almost  exclusively  as  a writer  of 
pianoforte  sonatas.  Amongst  his  pianoforte  works,  however,  is  a mass 
of  miscellaneous  compositions  which  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 
It  is  intended  here  to  direct  the  player-pianist’s  attention  to  some  of 
these. 

First  for  the  variations.  Beethoven  produced  twenty-one  sets  of 
variations  for  pianoforte  solo,  from  the  “ Nine  Variations  upon  a March 
of  Dressier  ” of  his  10th  or  11th  year  (1780)  to  the  “ Thirty-three 
Variations  on  a Waltz  of  Diabelli  ” of  his  53rd  (1823).  The  juvenile 
efforts  are  merely  of  sentimental  or  historical  interest.  They  are  of  the 
18th  century  unmitigatedly.  The  mature  creations  are  superb  master- 
pieces, particularly  the  “ Diabelli  ” (Op.  120),  the  “ Fifteen  Variations 
with  Fugue  ” (Op.  35),  and  the  “ Thirty-two  Variations  ” in  C minor 
of  1807.  Along  with  the  remaining  variations  are  sets  based  upon  the 
tunes  of  “ Rule  Britannia  ” and  “ God  Save  the  King.” 

The  form  of  the  variation  is  the  greatest  in  the  list  of  musical  forms, 
since  it  affords  opportunity  for  the  most  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
matter  in  hand.  At  its  best,  the  variation  is  a final  test  of  the  composer’s 
genius,  as  we  see  from  the  thoughts  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms. 
At  its  worst,  it  is  a demonstration  of  the  depths  of  poverty  and  thinness  to 
which  music  can  descend.  The  18th  century  was  the  age  of  facile 
variation.  Between  Bach’s  “ Goldberg  ” variations  and  Beethoven’s 
Op.  15  little  of  value  was  produced  in  pianoforte  literature.  Haydn 
and  Mozart  wrote  some  charming  pieces  (the  first  movement  of  Mozart’s 
Sonata  in  A major”  is  particularly  lovely),  but  neither  of  these  composers 
emulated  the  heights  of  Bach  and  Beethoven.  The  lower-grade  types 
of  pianoforte  music  of  the  post-Beethoven  period  abounded  in  vulgar 
variations  on  popular  operatic  airs.  (The  composition  known  as 
“ Hexameron  ” is  a curious  product  of  those  days,  in  which  a large 
number  of  composers  provided  each  a separate  variation  of  the  same 
tune.)  Brahms  again  elevated  the  form.  His  half-dozen  sets  of  varia- 
tions are  advanced,  but  easily  understandable  with  concentrated  study. 
Many  composers  to-day  are  providing  pianoforte  variations,  a large 
example  being  the  final  part  of  Benjamin  Dale’s  “ Sonata  in  D minor.” 
As  practised  in  other  arts  than  music,  the  idea  of  the  variation  can  be 
studied  through  the  first  score  or  so  sonnets  of  Shakespeare. 
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The  “ Thirty-two  Variations  ” in  C minor  is  a most  exhilarating 
and  inspiring  work.  The  theme  is  only  eight  bars  long,  and  the  first 
thirty-one  variations  retain  that  same  length.  The  final  variation 
is  extended  into  a big  finish.  The  course  of  the  music  is  continuous, 
i.e.,  the  variations  “ run  on,”  sometimes  in  pairs,  but  more  often  in 
larger  groups.  The  12th  variation  (run  into  by  a virile  descending 
scale)  is  in  major  tonality,  as  are  the  13th,  14th,  15th  and  16th.  The 
student  will  readily  observe  the  place  of  the  23rd  variation,  since  the 
music  there  assumes  a sudden  'pianissimo  {iremolando).  The  30th 
variation  is  again  suddenly  pianissimo,  but  this  time  of  a chordal  nature. 
The  31st  variation  passes  without  break  into  the  finale,  which  is  as  a 
normal  continuation  of  its  predecessor  for  its  first  eight  bars,  and  thence 
for  its  remaining  43  a brilliant  resumd  of  what  has  gone  before.  This 
work  is  an  ideal  holiday-piece. 

The  “Fifteen  Variations  with  Fugue,”  Op.  35,  is  a weightier  com- 
position, though  not  nearly  so  worthy.  It  opens  with  an  example  of 
Beethoven’s  humour,  viz.,  with  an  “ Introduction  ” erected  upon  the 
bass  of  the  theme,  and  consisting  (1)  of  the  bass  itself  (an  introductory 
chord  plus  thirty-two  bars  of  truncated  music),  and  (2)  of  a three-fold 
repetition  of  the  same,  (a)  a due,  (b)  a tre,  and  (c)  a quattro.  The  final 
passage  leads  up  into  the  melody,  the  presentation  of  which  has  been 
well  prepared  for  by  this  curious  introduction.  The  first  four  variations 
are  clear  (the  second  contains  a cadenza-like  flourish).  A new  departure 
is  made  at  the  5th.  The  7th  to  10th  are  a little  intricate,  but 
soon  become  clear  to  the  player  familiar  with  the  original  theme.  The 
13th  forms  the  conclusion  to  the  sequence  of  movements  that  commenced 
with  the  first  variation.  Nos.  14  and  15  being  a minor  interlude  and  a 
florid  largo  treatment  of  the  music.  (The  player  is  advised  to  work 
with  an  edition  which  divides  the  composition  between  variation  13 
and  variation  14,  since  the  minor  interlude  and  decorated  largo  are,  as 
it  were,  introductory  to  the  fugue.) 

The  fugue  finale  is  only  fugue  by  title.  It  is  in  reality  a not  over- 
dignified development  of  the  introduction-and-theme  of  the  earliest 
outset  of  the  piece.  The  “ Fugue  ” is  made  up  of  the  original  bass. 
It  passes  with  a flourish  into  the  theme,  which  in  its  turn  proceeds 
through  various  embellishments  into  the  last  chord  of  all. 

This  work  is  useful,  and  gives  a good  deal  of  pleasure.  To  the 
advanced  student,  however,  it  is  interesting  more  as  a compendium  of 
early  classical  pianoforte  styles  and  figures  than  as  anything  else. 
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The  huge  “ Diabelli  Variations  ” are  too  extensive  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  present  issue  of  the  P.P.R.  As  to  the  variations  on  ‘‘  God  Save 
the  King”  and  “Rule  Britannia,”  these  are  very  valuable  for  the 
insight  they  give  us  into  the  workings  of  Beethoven’s  naind.  To  an 
Englishman,  such  tunes  are  not  suitable  for  variation,  since  their 
spiritual  and  emotional  significance  is  too  restricted  — their  meaning 
is  too  concrete — to  permit  of  the  unlimited  expansion  necessary  to  make 
the  exercising  of  this  form  profitable.  But  to  Beethoven,  these  tunes 
were  more  of  an  abstract  nature  than  a concrete.  They  contained  a certain 
measure  of  pronounced  and  definite  meaning,  but  fundamentally  they 
were  mere  bits  of  independent  music,  to  be  regarded  and  dealt  with  on 
lines  of  normally  musical  procedure.  Hence,  as  we  ourselves  cannot 
dissociate  them  from  their  everyday  significance,  and  the  exceptional  value 
of  the  works  as  guides  into  the  nearer  surfaces  of  Beethoven’s  mind, 
the  variations  on  “ God  Save  the  King  ” form  an  example  of  virile  men- 
tality fit  to  set  beside  the  “ Thirty-two  Variations  ” in  C minor.  Beethoven 
proves  that  our  straightforward  national  hymn  has  a depth  and  variety 
of  meaning  not  generally  associated  with  it.  There  are  seven  variations 
in  all,  the  last  of  them  a lengthy  finale.  The  variations  on  “ Rule 
Britannia  ” are  obviously  programmatic.  They  bring  to  mind  Britain 
in  the  days  of  “ wooden-walls,”  perpetual  sea-fights,  and  (apparently) 
universal  maritime  enthusiasms.  The  music  is  truly  great  for  its  class. 
The  first  variation  is  deep  and  low,  and  almost  sullen.  The  second  rolls 
heavily.  The  third  is  stormy,  and  the  fourth  thunderous.  (This  is 
evidently  a battle.)  The  fifth  (and  last)  variation  is  a la  danse.  The 
coda  is  most  vivacious  ; and  the  work  concludes  in  a manner  positively 
scintillating  with  life,  vigour,  animation  and  passionate  energy. 

The  ‘‘  Bagatellen  ” are  series  of  short,  pleasant  pieces  intended  to  be 
played  en  suite,  i.e.,  of  pieces  individually  complete,  but  at  the  same 
time  linked  up  in  one  way  or  another  with  their  companions.  These 
works  are  particularly  suitable  for  children. 

The  “ Rondo  a Capriccio  ” in  G major  (Op.  129)  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  of  the  grandest  examples  of  the  lighter  type  of  classical  pianoforte 
music  in  existence.  It  is  “ symphonic  ” in  every  sense,  and  could  have 
come  from  no  one  but  Beethoven  in  his  best  period.  It  must  be  played 
with  energy,  passion,  and  determination,  yet  with  no  exaggeration  of 
mood.  It  must  be  held  well  in  hand,  especially  in  the  lengthy  minor 
sections  which  (heralded  by  a huge,  swirling  series  of  notes)  constitute 
the  part  of  the  rondo  which  precedes  the  finale.  This  work  calls  for, 
and  repays,  exhaustive  study. 
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The  “ Two  Rondos”  (Op.  5l)  are  similarly  large  classical  works  of  a 
non-pathetical  spirit,  fit  product  of  the  period  of  the  “ Waldstein  ” 
and  “ Appassionata  ” sonatas  (Beethoven’s  grandest  creations  in  sonata- 
form).  The  first  of  these  rondos  (C  major)  is  the  more  passionate,  the 
second  (G  major)  pertaining  rather  to  the  ” grazioso  ” class  of  music. 
The  great  “ Andante  in  F ” is  another  work  of  Beethoven’s  central 
period.  It  was,  indeed,  originally  intended  for  slow  movement  to  the 
“ Waldstein  ” sonata,  being  discarded  for  a number  of  reasons.  The 
music  is  a little  unusual  in  spirit,  lacking  the  depth  of  passion  associated 
with  such  compositions.  The  nature  of  the  work  is  orchestral,  and  its 
movement  is  of  the  “ moto  ” character. 

A “ Phantasie  ” (Op.  77)  and  a “ Polonaise  ” (Op.  89)  are  the  two 
remaining  pieces  of  important  pianoforte  “ miscellanea  ” of  Beethoven. 
The  former  is  an  interesting  work  of  unreserved  “ phantasy.”  It  con- 
tains unbarred  passages,  cadenzas,  abrupt  changes  of  time  and  key, 
and  perpetual  variety  of  movement.  It  begins  in  G minor,  settles  early 
into  B flat  major,  wandering  thence  into  a pronounced  sojourn  in  B 
major,  in  which  key — after  a transient  exploration  into  C major — it 
closes.  The  “ Polonaise  ” is  an  animated  work,  of  the  type  per- 
taining, not  to  Chopin,  but  to  Weber. 

{To  he  continued.) 


THE  STUDENTS’  PAGE  is  a department  of  the  “ Piano-Player 
Review  ” established  for  the  use  of  serious  player-pianists.  The 
main  features  of  player-piano  technique  will  be  expounded  month 
by  month,  and  technical  and  aesthetic  difficulties  solved  for 
correspondents 

Readers  are  asked  to  bear  in  mind  that  " serious  player-pianists  are 
not  of  necessity  students  of  advanced  music,  and  that  (in  accordance 
with  our  “Editorial"  in  the  February  issue)  we  are  anxious  to 
stimulate  imagination  and  increase  knowledge,  even  in  most 
rudimentary  directions. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  K.  (Wellington). — The  question  of  touch  raised  in  “ Owner’s  ” 
letter  is  too  debatable  a one  to  take  up  in  these  columns.  See  Mat- 
thay’s  book,  “ The  Act  of  Touch,”  as  opposed  to  “^Owner’s  ” views. 

F.  W.  (Church  Stretton). — We  know  of  no  case  among  our  acquaint- 
ances where  the  accenting-device  has  been  added  to  a piano-player, 
but  it  can  be  done.  It  will  be  rather  a big  job  if  your  instrument 
is  fitted  with  only  one  touch-lever.  The  wind-chest  will  have  to  be 
divided. 

Stella  (Birmingham). — We  are  unable  to  advise  you  what  instrument 
to  buy,  but  suggest  that  you  use  your  own  judgment,  which  we  should 
imagine  to  be  safe,  and  choose  that  player-piano  from  which  the 
most  artistic  playing  is  produced. 

Cornopean  (Leicester). — Get  a piano-player  by  all  means.  At  the 
moment  we  cannot  give  you  a list  of  cornet  and  piano  music,  but 
any  music  dealer  will  find  out  what  you  want.  There  must  be  a 
great  number  of  songs  and  instrumental  pieces  which  could  be  used 
for  cornet  and  piano. 

M.  F.  R.  (London  Wall). — Go  and  hear  the  recitals  given  in  London 
by  several  of  the  leading  player-piano  Houses.  You  will  soon  be 
convinced  of  their  utility.  Yes,  the  Pianola  was  used  at  a first-class 
Queen’s  Hall  Concert  with  the  orchestra,  Nikisch  conducting.  See 
P.P.R.,  Vol.  I.,  No.  1. 

H.  W.  J.  (Merioneth). — The  instrument  you  describe  is  certainly  one 
of  the  very  earliest,  and  is  probably  of  French  manufacture.  It  is 
a pity  that  the  name-plate  is  off.  We  believe,  from  the  description, 
that  it  was  made  by  Tibouville  Lamy,  of  Paris.  To-day,  however,  it 
is  of  no  value,  except  as  a “ curiosity.” 

Kitten  (Small  Heath). — You  must  be  a very  good-natured  kitten 
indeed  to  put  up  with  so  much  music  from  your  neighbour.  We 
cannot  suggest  any  valid  reason  why  your  neighbour  should  not  use 
his  piano-player  as  much  as  he  chooses.  Why  not  “ Hooray  ” 
boldly  after  each  performance  ? If  your  neighbour  is  bashful,  it 
may  have  the  desired  effect. 
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Vacuum  (Leeds). — We  are  glad  that  the  article  on  Motors  has  helped 
you,  but  you  must  be  wrong  somewhere  if  you  cannot  get  yours  right 
by  following  the  directions.  Our  correspondent  has  seen  your  letter, 
and  thinks  that  you  have  put  the  slides  back  upside  down  ; or  you 
may  have  left  one  of  the  wind-trunks  ofi — most  probably  the 
former. 

Chibiabos  (Birmingham). — If  your  nom  de  plume  is  fair,  we  appreciate 
your  disguisedly  simple  queries  ; butweare  not  so  easily  drawn.  What 
particular  virtue  there  may  be  in  tallow  candles  for  lubricating 
piano-players  before  playing  the  Beethoven  5th  symphony,  we  do 
not  know. 

Banker  (Aston). — The  ordinary  width  of  a grand  player-piano  is  about 
5 feet,  length  6 feet  6 inches  or  so. 

Poet  (Newhall). — It  is  sad  that  your  player  often  offends  your  aesthetic 
temperament.  Why  should  it  1 Poets  can  idealise  even  unmen- 
tionable things.  Either  write  an  ode  to  “ The  Wheeze  in  the 
Player  ” or  send  for  the  expert  repairer. 

John  A.  (Hereford). — Try  some  special  rolls  actually  cut  to  the 
playing  of  a well-known  pianist.  Then  get  an  ordinary  roll  of  the 
same  work  and  see  how  near  a reading  to  the  former  roll  you  can  get. 
There  is  a simple  invention  on  the  market  which  enables  you  to  get 
the  exact  tempo  of  a work  as  played  by  some  authentic  exponent, 
but  perhaps  you  do  not  own  that  particular  player.  Write  to  the 
Orchestrelle  Co.,  Bond  Street,  London. 

W.  W.  P.  (Manchester). — The  rocking  lever  is  peculiar  to  one  make 
of  player — “ The  Angelus.”  Go  to  the  local  agent. 

Economic  (Liverpool). — The  rolls  you  are  looking  for  are  advertised 
on  the  inside  cover  of  this  journal. 

D.  D.  (Leicester),  R.  F.  (Birkenhead),  Juno  (Coventry). — Please 
refer  to  “ How  to  Accompany,”  Vol.  I.,  Nos.  1-2-3,  P.P.R. 

Gwen  (Shepperton). — There  is  no  reason  why  playing  should  tire  you 
more  than  it  used  to  do.  Leave  it  alone  for  a time. 

Caravan. — We  think  that  the  best  instrument  for  your  purpose  is  a 
small  Bord  or  other  pianette,  and  a separate  player  to  wheel  up  to  it. 
The  combined  player-piano  will  perhaps  be  too  heavy  for  caravaning. 
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Nell  (Erdington). — Did  you  ever  read  the  anecdote  printed  in  Vol.  I., 
No.  2,  of  this  journal,  of  a cook  who  could  make  better  pastry  to 
the  playing  of  a pianola  than  without  ? But  your  question  is 
answered  in  three  words — “ Lock  it  up.”  Maids  will  use  these 
instruments,  but,  except  for  sins  of  omission  in  household  duties, 
there  is  very  little  harm  done  to  you  if  they  do  occasionally  use 
the  player-piano. 

Organist  (Perth). — We  do  not  know  of  any  special  organ  arrange- 
ments which  are  cut  for  the  player.  Write  for  catalogues  of  rolls 
from  advertisers  in  this  journal. 

Organist  (Tooting). — To  cure  dumb  notes,  read  “ The  Care  of  the  Piano- 
Player,”  Vol.  I .,  Nos.  1,  2 and  3. 

Musicus  (Uxbridge). — Ditto. 

A.  A.  R.  (Reading). — Dry  the  rolls  well  before  a good  fire,  and  you 
will  find  that  they  will  resume  their  normal  width. 

Pater  (Richmond). — Let  the  boy  have  his  way.  If  he  is  a born  pianist, 
he  will  soon  leave  the  player  for  the  keyboard.  If  he  is  not,  he  will 
get  and  give  greater  pleasure  through  the  medium  of  the  player. 
In  any  case  his  knowledge  of  music  will  increase  more  rapidly  through 
the  latter  process.  Don’t  worry. 

Bertha  (Sutton). — Write  to  the  chief  music-roll  firms.  Promise  to 
sing  in  public  to  the  player  accompaniment,  and  we  think  they  will 
cut  all  the  songs  you  require.  No  ; we  do  not  remember  having  seen 
any  accompaniments  cut  of  Marx’s  songs,  although  they  are  so 
beautiful. 

Churchman  (Plymouth). — The  Orchestrelle  Co.  have  cut  a few  hymn- 
tunes — chiefly  popular  A.  and  M.  tunes  by  Dykes.  Write  to  the 
makers  of  your  player  if  your  instrument  is  not  of  standard  note 
compass. 

Ben.  a.  (Lincoln). — Your  queries  are  a little  ambiguous.  The  par- 
ticular term  you  use  for  players  in  general  is  the  name  of  one  particular 
make  of  instrument  only.  It  is  quite  a good  one,  however,  and  all 
you  need  to  do  is  to  see  one  or  two  others,  and  buy  the  one  you 
prefer.  The  standard  sizes  (if  you  mean  compass)  are  65-note  and 
88-note  players.  Don’t  buy  an  instrument  with  any  other  number 
of  notes  ; the  music  will  be  very  limited  if  you  do. 
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Cheery  (Oxted). — Try  a weaker  spring  in  the  main  reservoir 
(suction  bellows)  ; the  playing  will  be  more  sensitive  and  require 
much  more  care  in  blowing.  The  standard  instrument  is  built  for 
the  average  player-pianist.  The  more  serious  student  can  work  with 
more  delicate  wind-pressures. 

Alice  (Bloomsbury). — Your  letter  leads  us  to  suppose  that  you  wear 
very  high-heeled  shoes  when  playing.  Use  a pair  with  low  heels, 
or  even  bedroom  slippers  for  preference.  You  will  then  get  abetter 
leverage  over  the  pedals. 

Shrimpton. — For  spools  and  paper,  write  to  the  Orchestrelle  Co.,  Bond 
Street,  London,  and  The  Perforated  Music  Co.,  Kegent  Street, 
London. 

Johnson  (Torquay). — The  reference  to  extraneous  blowing  we  think 
was  in  the  May  number,  in  a letter  from  a correspondent.  An 
electric  motor,  if  under  perfect  control  and  used  for  the  paper  turning 
only,  would  be  an  excellent  thing,  but  we  know  of  no  electrical  device 
sufficiently  under  control  for  the  purpose.  To  drive  the  whole 
instrument  by  electric  motor  is  incompatible  with  personal  control 
and  artistic  playing.  Yes,  most  pneumatic  players  act  by  suction, 
and  an  electric  motor  could  be  used  to  drive  the  present  suction 
devices,  but  with  the  disadvantage  mentioned  above.  An  electric 
player-piano  is  merely  a glorified  musical  box. 

H.  H.  (Devonport). — We  do  not  draw  comparisons  between  the  various 
players.  Write  to  our  advertisers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Piano-Player  Review. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent’s  extensive  criticism  of  my  “ Strong  and 
Weak  Points  ” paper  calls  for  some  reply. 

His  first  two  pages  are  occupied  with  a denial  that  any  difierences  of 
touch  exist,  or  can  exist,  in  piano-playing  of  any  sort ; there  are,  and  can 
be,  no  variations  in  quality  of  tone,  in  contradistinction  to  varying  degrees 
of  quantity  ; any  supposition  to  the  contrary  is  an  illusion  “ in  the  mind 
of  the  executant.”  Therefore,  given  sufficient  command  of  degrees  of 
simple  percussion  (like  the  steam-hammer,  which  proverbially  divides  its 
time  between  pounding  steel-blocks  and  patting  watch-glasses),  the 
pneumatic  player  can  do  all  that  human  hands  can  really  do  to  the  keys 
and  hammers  and  strings  of  a piano. 

The  illusion  to  the  contrary  is  curiously  prevalent  among  musical 
people  (not  only  the  “ executants  ”).  They  are  under  the  impression 
that  they  can  and  do  hear  difierences  in  “ colour,”  or  quality,  between 
tones  of  the  same  degree  of  loudness,  when  a fine  pianist  is  playing.  Your 
correspondent  may  not  hear  them  ; but  what  reason  has  he  for  his  opinion 
that  they  are  impossible  ? His  argument  seems  to  be  that  it  is  all  a matter 
of  “ the  amount  of  force  transmitted  to  the  swing  of  the  hammer.”  Yes  ; 
but  the  swing  of  the  hammer  is  not  necessarily  a simple  movement.  Modern 
piano-mechanism  is  exceedingly  responsive  ; and  any  variations  in  pressure 
on  the  keys,  between  the  moment  of  the  first  contact  of  the  finger  on  the 
key  and  the  moment  of  the  impact  of  the  hammer  on  the  string,  have  their 
efiect  upon  the  swing  of  the  hammer  ; and,  beside  this,  there  may  be, 
and  are,  varying  durations  of  contact  between  hammer  and  string. 
Both  these  delicate  efiects  on  the  vibration  of  the  strings  involve  highly 
complex  and  difficult  mathematical  formulation  ; but  they  clearly  exist ; 
and  mathematical  physicists  are  at  present  working  upon  them  (see,  for 
instance,  the  reference  to  Dr.  Kaufmann’s  investigations,  in  the  summary 
of  Prof.  Bryan’s  paper,  in  the  June  P.P.R.).  Your  correspondent,  in 
denying  this  fact  of  musical  experience,  has  given  himself  away  ; his 
ears  have  failed  to  hear  these  difierences,  and  his  mind  has  overlooked  the 
factors  which  make  them  possible.  Whether  or  not  these  varying  touches 
will  be  obtained  and  brought  under  control  in  future  improvements  of  the 
pneumatic  player — perhaps  by  modification  of  the  structure  of  the  strikers, 
or  of  the  method  of  applying  the  suction-force  ? — remains  to  be  seen ; 
but  for  the  present  the  fact  is  that,  once  suction  is  admitted  to  the  striking 
pneumatics  and  the  strikers  are  set  in  motion  more  or  less  vigorously. 
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the  humau  beiug  has  no  further  control  over  them.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  means  of  varying  the  quality  of  touch  ; and  this,  as  I said,  is  the  most 
subtle  and  inevitable  difference  in  musical  performance  between  a pneu- 
matic striker  and  a pianist’s  finger. 

In  my  paper,  I spoke  of  the  detriment  to  clear  tone  (in  upright  player- 
pianos)  involved  by  “ filling  half  the  piano-case  with  machinery.”  Your 
correspondent  gravely  informs  me  that  the  cubic  capacity  so  occupied 
is  between  ^ and  not  No  doubt  he  is  right ; but  when  he  goes 
on  to  deny  that  the  additional  mechanism  makes  any  appreciable  difference 
in  the  tone  of  the  piano,  I might  be  surprised,  if  he  had  not  just  told  me 
that  differences  of  touch,  also,  have  no  existence  for  him.  Has  he  ever 
listened  to  an  upright  piano  being  played  without  the  front  boards  ? I 
do  not  recommend  it  for  ordinary  purposes ; but  the  shrillness  of  this 
effect  is  no  more  extreme  than  the  dullness  (for  ears  that  hear)  involved 
by  the  interposition  of  a layer  of  pneumatics,  strikers,  tracker-box,  motor, 
etc.,  etc.,  between  the  front  boards  and  the  strings.  The  tone  of  a “ player- 
grand  ” is  very  little  affected,  by  comparison,  as  I think  I pointed  out  in 
my  paper. 

As  to  the  great  2-slot  v.  85-slot  accent  controversy,  1 can  only  say  that 
I regard  the  crispness  of  pneumatic  playing  as  one  of  its  strongest  points  ; 
and  this  crispness  is  sacrificed  by  the  2-slot  accent,  in  the  very  passages 
(chords)  where  one  values  it  most.  Some  people  do  not  care  for  crispness  ; 
and  some  ears  are  not  sensitive  to  fine  differences  of  time  (or  of  touch  ! 
or  of  tone !).  For  them  no  harm  is  done  ; but  the  others  are  not  a negligible 
quantity  in  music,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  85-slot  accent  must  appeal. 
1 quite  appreciate  your  correspondent’s  point  about  the  relative  indepen- 
dence of  the  accompaniment  with  the  2-slot  accent ; but  he  rather  over- 
states it ; the  loudness  of  his  accompaniment  is  not  fully  independent  of 
variations  in  pressure — e.g.,  his  pianissimo  accompaniment  is  necessarily 
louder  when  the  theme-pressure  is  strong  than  when  it  is  weak.  And 
he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  85-slot  accent  machines  are  biudened  with 
sustaining-pedal  pneumatics  ; they  are  never  found  in  these  instruments, 
because  their  space  on  the  tracker-bar  is  required  for  accent-slots.  I 
quite  agree  that  a non-pneumatic  motor  might  be  an  advantage,  for  both 
types  of  machine. 

Finally,  he  disputes  my  observation  that  the  effect  of  a 2-slot  accent 
is  passed  on,  in  rapid  sequences,  to  notes  not  intended  to  receive  an  accent. 
After  his  confessions  about  touch,  and  time,  and  tone,  and  his  remark 
that  he  played  “ certain  works  ” (tester-rolls  ?)  “ nearly  as  perfectly  on 
a ten-year-ago  player  as  to-day,  ” I should  not  expect  him  to  trouble  about. 
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or  notice,  a few  false  accents  here  and  there  ; but  let  me  ask  him  a question. 
As  “ one  who  really  knows  most  that  there  is  to  know  ” about  these  things, 
will  he  explain  to  me  why  such  passages  are  never,  in  fact,  accented  by 
the  publishers  of  2-slot  accent  rolls — or  else  are  accented  without  any 
attempt  to  distinguish  individual  notes,  but  in  such  a way  that  the  accent 
takes  effect,  without  exception,  on  all  the  notes  in  that  half  of  the  register 
(which,  of  course,  equally  confirms  my  point)  1 I have  examined  more  than  a 
hundred  of  the  most  recent  2-8lot  accented  rolls,  and  I have  not  found  any 
attempt  to  single  out  individual  notes  in  passages  where  groups  of  accented 
and  non-accented  notes  {i.e.,  groups  containing  some  notes  t h Siiought 
to  be  accented  and  others  that  ought  not)  follow  one  another  at  intervals  of 
inch  on  the  music-roll.  If  your  correspondent  knows  of  any  instances 
to  the  contrary,  will  he  tell  me  one  ? And  if  he  cannot,  will  he  admit 
that  his  contradiction  of  my  statement  was  based  on  prejudice  and  guess- 
work, and  nothing  more  ? (My  observation  was  the  result  of  many  careful 
experiments,  in  which  I tried  to  accent  single  notes  for  myself,  in  these 
“ normal,”  or  else  indiscriminately  accented,  passages.  I came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  reason  w'hy  the  publishers  do  not  attempt  to  accent 
single  notes  in  these  passages  is  that  the  thing  cannot  be  done  satisfactorily, 
with  the  2-slot  accent-device.) 

There  are  several  points  about  the  secondary  valves  of  2-slot  accent 
machines  (nothing  to  do  with  their  accent-device,  and  not  mentioned  by 
your  correspondent)  which  I should  like  to  see  incorporated  in  the  other 
type  of  machine  ; it  is  a pity  that  patents  and  commercial  competition 
prevent  this  at  present.  But  it  is  blind,  or  rather  deaf,  prejudice  to  assert 
that  the  advantage  of  the  85-slot  type,  as  an  accent-device,  is  “ more 
theoretical  than  actual.”  There  is  all  the  difference  between  a principle 
applied  in  the  form  of  an  audible  makeshift,  and  the  same  principle  worked 
out  in  a nearly  perfect  development. 

Your  correspondent’s  unswerving  devotion  to  the  Pneumatic  Instrument 
in  all  its  acts  and  passions  (except  when  it  has  85  accent-slots)  has  my  sincere 
respect.  If  he  will  believe  me,  my  heart  contains  an  equal  enthusiasm 
for  my  piano-machine,  with  all  its  accents  and  limitations.  Life  would  be 
distinctly  less  livable  without  it ; and  perhaps  I shall  live  long  enough  to 
hear  a pneumatic  player  which  may  really  overcome  the  present  imper- 
fections so  stoutly  denied  by  your  correspondent.  But,  meanwhile, 
enthusiasm  is  none  the  worse  for  being  critical,  nor  a musical  critic  for  having 
good  ears  ; and  I must  leave  it  to  your  readers  whether  or  not,  on  the  points 
in  dispute  between  us,  “ this  gentleman  doth  protest  too  much.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  H.  Morbisox, 

Pentirkolaze,  St.  Minver,  July  10. 
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To  the  Editor,  The  Piano-Player  Review. 

Sir, — You  were  good  enough  to  quote  an  article  of  mine  from  the 
“ Musical  Standard  ” on  the  shortcomings  of  the  piano-player. 

May  I say  first,  though  as  a personal  matter  it  is  of  no  importance, 
that  I am  not  an  opponent  of  the  piano-player.  I have  none,  but  I 
would  very  much  like  to  have  one,  especially  as  a means  of  exploring 
difl&cult  music,  and  I would  like  to  use  it  in  conjunction  with  the  print 
of  the  music,  but  only  for  my  own  use,  not  to  play  to  other  people. 
This  would  give  me  immense  pleasure.  My  article  was  intended  to 
point  out  that  many  of  the  claims  for  the  mechanical  player  are  un- 
founded, and  that  it  does  no  good  to  make  incorrect  statements. 

As  to  phrasing  on  the  organ,  it  is  quite  likely  I have  been  loose  in 
language  somewhere,  and  have  defined  phrasing  as  dependent  on  the 
relative  accent  of  individual  notes  in  one  place,  and  then  spoken  of 
the  organ  as  phrasing  by  clipping.  Clipping  on  the  organ  gives  an 
effect  which  is  a poor  substitute  for  accent,  but  whether  I have  called 
it  “ phrasing  ” or  not  is  really  only  definition  ; it  is  only  a substitute. 
But  this  substitute  is  not  available  on  the  piano,  because,  though  an 
automatic  machine  could  let  the  dampers  fall  at  any  instant  desired,  the 
evanescence  of  a piano  note  makes  clipping  on  the  piano  almost  entirely 
ineffectual. 

On  pages  76  and  77  there  is  a paragraph  to  the  effect  that,  however 
mechanical  the  machine  is,  if  the  result  is  musical,  the  musician  is 
necessary  somewhere  ; and  the  more  perfect  the  machine,  the  more 
necessary  the  musician  ; he  comes  in  further  back  then,  in  making  the 
record  instead  of  in  controlling  the  machine.  There  is  an  editorial  note 
to  say  this  is  not  clear.  I agree  ; may  I amplify  it  ? If  you  had  a perfect 
machine  that  played  every  note  at  exactly  the  time  with  exactly  the 
force  that,  say,  Liszt  employed,  or,  better  still,  with  exactly  the  effect 
intended  by  the  composer,  the  punching  of  the  paper  would  need  a 
highly  trained  musician,  and  the  machine  might  be  worked  by  anybody. 
He  would  merely  supply  the  necessary  energy,  and  his  place  might  be 
just  as  well  taken  by  an  electric  or  water  motor.  The  question  is 
whether  such  a machine  would  be  of  any  value.  At  first  one  would  say 
Yes  ; but  I would  suggest  that  as  far  as  the  player  goes,  much  of  the 
pleasure  arises  from  his  being,  to  some  extent,  the  performer,  and  the 
pleasure  of  performance  is  very  keen.  But  there  is  another  question, 
and  that  is  whether  such  a perfect  machine  would  give  any  pleasure  to 
the  hearer.  There  are  some  machines  driven  by  electric  motors,  which 
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play  with  various  notes  accented,  and  slight  variations  of  time  to  give 
the  efiect  of  the  human  player.  There  is  something  absurd  about  the 
performance  of  these  mechanisms,  and  if  you  hear  the  same  thing 
played  twice  with  exactly  the  same  accents,  and  exactly  the  same  little 
variations  in  time,  it  is  irritating. 

Apart  from  their  other  faults,  this  is  noticeable  on  the  phonograph 
or  gramophone. 

For  these  reasons  1 would  suggest  that  you  do  not  want  a piano- 
player  to  do  too  much  itself ; you  want  it  to  do  all  the  execution,  or  purely 
mechanical  part  of  playing,  while  it  is  controlled  from  the  musician’s 
point  of  view,  as  completely  as  possible  by  the  performer,  much  as  an 
ideal  orchestra  would  be  controlled  by  an  ideal  conductor. 

To  give  exactly  the  same  result  as  a good  pianist,  means  that  each 
note  must  be  controlled  independently  as  to  its  energy,  or  loudness.  This 
obviously  cannot  be  managed  with  one  line  of  holes  per  note,  but  it 
could  with  two  ; but  that  needs  too  wide  a roll  and  a double  width  tracker- 
bar.  But  if  repetition  can  be  regarded  as  not  of  the  first  importance,  it 
might  be  possible  to  get  the  result  with  a single  row  of  holes  for  each 
note,  using  two  holes  for  each.  The  first  hole  would  not  act  to  move 
the  hammer,  it  would  merely  start  a mechanism,  which  would  move  at  a 
definite  speed,  its  position  determining  the  loudness  of  the  note  ; the 
second  hole  would  sound  the  note,  and  its  loudness  would  thus  depend 
on  the  distance  between  the  first  and  second  hole.  This  notion  would 
need  a good  deal  of  working  out,  but  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  for 
me  to  go  on  with  it,  as  such  a player  would  cut  out  the  performer  alto- 
gether, and  would,  I fear,  be  of  no  value  for  that  reason. 

Though  I have  been  put  down  as  an  opponent  of  the  piano-player, 
may  I point  out  that  though  its  advocates  are  apt  to  claim  merits  for 
it  that  do  not  e.xist,  they  sometimes  forget  to  give  it  all  that  is  due  ? 
It  is  generally  forgotten  that  the  left  hand  cannot  generally  play  what 
is  set  down  for  it  in  piano  music.  Anyone  will  see  what  is  meant  at 
once  if  he  will  try  piano  music  on  the  manuals  of  an  organ,  or  on  the 
harmonium.  The  piano-player,  however,  can  play  what  is  written,  and 
do  it  accurately. 

There  is  an  idea  that  the  piano-player  falls  behind  the  pianist  in  the 
matter  of  tone  quality.  It  is  supposed  that  a pianist  has  control  over 
the  tone  of  his  instrument,  independently  of  the  loudness. 
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Ill  the  piano,  the  hammer  just  before  it  strikes  the  string  is  swinging 
round  on  the  centre  at  the  end  of  the  shank,  and  it  is  quite  clear  of  the 
mechanism  that  formerly  connected  it  with  the  key.  It  has  a certain 
velocity  on  which  the  loudness  depends,  and  there  is  no  independent 
variable  to  give  any  difference  of  tone  independently  of  the  loudness. 
Thus,  just  before  each  note  sounds  the  hammer  is  swinging  round  with  a 
certain  velocity,  and  that  velocity  determines  the  loudness  of  the  note 
and  the  corresponding  tone.  It  does  not  in  the  least  matter  how  the 
velocity  was  acquired.  The  key  may  have  been  pressed  slightly  during 
the  first  part  of  its  fall,  and  hard  towards  the  end,  or  the  reverse,  or  it 
may  have  been  hit  with  a poker  ; as  long  as  the  same  velocity  is  given 
to  the  hammer,  the  loudness  and  tone  quality  are  the  same.  Any 
different  velocity  gives  a different  loudness  and  its  corresponding  tone 
quality  ; but  there  is  no  way  of  separating  the  loudness  and  the  tone 
quality  so  as  to  vary  them  independently. 

Tone,  of  course,  varies  with  the  loudness  ; but  the  tone  for  each 
loudness  depends  on  the  maker  of  the  instrument,  and  not  on  the  player 
at  all.  It  is  again  merely  a question  of  imagination,  and  a piano-player 
is  not  in  any  way  behind  a pianist  as  far  as  tone  quality  is  concerned. 

J.  Swinburne. 

OxTED,  July  ^rd,  1913. 


To  the  Editor,  The  Piano-Player  Review. 

Coed  y Blaiddau, 

Tan  y Bwlch, 

Festiniog, 

N.  Wales. 

Dear  Sir, — I promised  to  give  Mr.  Evans  and  to  your  readers  in 
general  the  result  of  my  experiences  with  reference  to  strong  versus 
weak  springs  in  the  main  suction  chamber. 

At  odd  times  I have  been  able  to  make  several  hasty  experiments. 

On  the  whole  I agree  with  Mr.  Evans  that  the  weak  spring  makes 
for  greater  delicacy  of  touch,  but  I believe  a much  more  satisfactory 
refining  process  is  to  use  a smaller  reservoir. 

I am  having  one  specially  made,  of  a size  to  correspond  with  the  total 
area  of  the  striking  pneumatics ; and  when  I return  from  my  holiday,  I 
hope  to  work  through  the  experimental  stages  to  a finish. 
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The  weight  of  spring  seems  to  me  not  of  so  great  importance  as  the 
size  of  the  feeders  and  reservoirs. 

One  who  is  probably  the  greatest  authority  in  America  on  pneumatics 
as  applied  to  players  explained  to  me  that  players  of  the  most  sensitive 
delicate  construction  possible,  if  put  on  the  market,  would  go  far  to 
kill  the  industry  ; for  two  reasons,  viz.  : (1)  That  the  ordinary  person 
would  find  them  extremely  difficult  to  use  with  any  satisfaction  to 
himself  and  his  friends  ; (2)  That  the  musician  player-pianist  would 
play  so  perfectly  that  the  ordinary  person  would  give  up  any  attempt 
to  play  at  all  by  this  means. 

E.^ 


To  the  Editor,  The  Piano-Player  Review. 

Sir, — One  wonders  if  Mr.  Ernest  Newman  was  himself  a victim  of 
the  “ Predisposers  ” and  “ Suggestors  ” when  he  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  pianist  at  the  concert  he  quotes  was  not  succeeding 
in  playing  the  Bach  piece  “ a quarter  as  well  as  the  piano-player  could 
do.” 


One  cannot  help  the  feeling  that  he  has  a predisposition  to  over- 
estimate the  qualities  of  the  “ Player  ” performance  of  the  D minor 
Toccata  and  Fugue  ; and  since  the  idea  of  “Suggestion  ” has  been  put 
forward  by  himself,  one  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  he  may  be  the 
victim  of  auto-suggestion  on  this  point.  It  may  quite  easily  be  that  in 
his  playing  of  the  work  he  imagines  he  is  getting  effects  which  are  not 
apparent  to  other  people.  Once  under  the  influence  of  such  an  illusion,  it 
would  be  natural  that  any  mere  concert  performance  of  the  work  would 
fall  into  a lower  category,  and  be  written  of  from  that  point  of  view. 

I find  it  difficult  to  convince  myself  that  the  pneumatic  player 
can,  as  a matter  of  fact,  play  this  piece  better  than  the  human  pianist. 
I can  easily  believe  that  a better  arrangement  could  be  cut,  taking 
advantage  of  the  extended  technique  of  the  instrument,  but  I cannot 
see  where  the  “ machine  ” is  going  to  beat  the  first-class  human  pianist. 
Will  Mr.  Newman  expound  unto  us  ? 

I remember  seeing  in  a previous  number  of  the  P.P.R.  some  Editorial 
comments  on  the  superiority  of  the  machine-made  “ shake  ” over  the 
human  variety.  It  is  curious  that  I have  always  considered  the  “ shake  ” 
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to  be  one  of  the  weak  spots  of  the  “ Player.”  In  my  own  instrument 
the  poor  tone,  the  wooliness  and  lack  of  resiliency  of  the  “ shake  ” are 
sources  of  perpetual  annoyance  to  me.  It  may  be  that  I am  unfortunate 
in  my  instrument.  Granted — but  then  I have  never  )"et  been  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  “ shake  ” on  any  instrument,  and  I have  heard  and 
I have  tried  most  of  the  best  “ Players.” 

Can  it  be,  Sir,  that  the  “ Predisposers  ” and  “ Suggestors  ” have 
been  at  work  on  this  point  ? 

Yours  truly, 

“ Perplexed.” 


MUSIC  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Messrs.  John  Broadwood  & Sons,  Ltd.,  have  sent  us  a specimen  of 
a loose-leaf  index  for  music-roll  announcements,  which  permits  of  the 
extra  sheets  being  fitted  in  month  by  month,  thus  making  a compact 
volume.  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one.  It  obviates  all  risk  of  any 
sheet  being  mislaid,  and  preserves  the  whole  of  the  lists  in  the  easie.st 
possible  form  for  reference. 
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LIBRARY  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AIVOKI.IIS. 


FULL-SCALE  MUSIC  ROLLS. 


ROLL  NO. 

rnicF. 

Rl  131 

Rhapsodic  Hongroi.se,  No.  3 

Liszt 

5/- 

r1i:j2 

Khap.sodie  Hongroise,  No.  17 

Liszt 

4/- 

•u20:3(i 

Argentine  Tango 

lieuhens 

4/- 

Rl  ir>:{ 

Etude.  Op.  10,  No.  11 

Chopin 

4/- 

*r4147 

Midnight  Choo  Choo 

Uirsch 

7/'() 

*Rr)0i:5 

Favourite  Harvest  Hymns.  A.  an<l  .M.  . . 

6/6 

*K(i02(i 

“ Thais.”  A la  niorte 

Massenet 

4/- 

88:i«0 

iNIoment  Musical.  Op.  94,  No.  2 . . 

Sell  ube.rt 

6/6 

89289 

Scherzo.  No.  2,  in  1)  flat  .. 

Schubert 

7/6 

89918 

Waltz.  Op.  10,  No.  2 

Rachmaninoff 

6/6 

89:u»'> 

Coj)[)(‘lia  llallc-t.  Scene  et  Mazurka 

Delibes 

9/6 

89005 

Concerto.  Op.  21,  in  F minor 

Chopin 

9/6 

*892:19 

Ballad.  Op.  80 

Ckaminade 

7/6 

The  Latest  Most  Popular  Rolls. 

♦r4148 

Suffragette  Rag.  Hullo!  Ragtime 

Uirsch 

6/6 

*9098:1 

0!u>  Valse  -More.  \’alse  d’ Amour 

Cremienx 

6/6 

*r20:}4 

Charming  Valse 

Joyce 

V- 

♦r4142 

Lielieslied.  Love  Song 

Coombs 

4/- 

*90917 

Un  Pen  d’ Amour.  Melodic 

Silts  a 

6/- 

r4135 

Sous  les  Feuilles,  Op.  29 

Thome 

5/- 

rI128 

La  Campanella 

Pdijavini — Liszt 

7/6 

*r:io:}i 

Dancing  Mistress.  Selection  No.  1 

AJoncktozi 

8/6 

•r:1032 

Dancing  Mistress.  Selection  No.  2 

Monckton 

8/6 

r1143 

Etude.  Op.  10,  No.  5.  0 flat  (hlack  keys) 

Chopin 

4/- 

J. 

lU^OAn^V()On  & SONS,  I/ri). 

FULL-SCALE  MUSIC  ROLLS. 

s5406 

Secret.s.  Intermezzo 

Andiffe 

9/6 

.S5646 

Smiles,  then  Kisses.  Waltz 

Andiffe 

7/6 

83588 

Bronze  Horse  Overture 

A uber 

10/6 

s5544 

Bagatelle,  Op.  33.  E flat.  No.  1.  Andante 

grazioso. 

quasi  allegretto 

Be.elhox'tn 

8/6 

85554 

Bajyatelle,  Op.  .‘53.  C.  No.  2.  Scherzo  allegro 

Beethoven 

7/6 

s554(» 

Bagatelle,  Op.  33.  F.  No.  3.  Allegretto 

Beethoven 

6/<i 

85530 

Bagatelle,  Op.  33.  A.  No.  4.  Andante 

Beethoven 

6/6 

85532 

Bagatelle,  Op.  33.  C.  No.  6.  Allegro  raa  non  troppo 

Beethoven 

7/6 

85534 

Bagatelle,  Op.  33.  No.  0.  Allegretto  quasi 

andante. 

D. 

No.  7.  Presto.  A flat  . . 

Beethove./! 

9/6 

85.572 

The  Fountain,  Op.  10 

Bennett 

6/6 

85570 

The  Lake,  Op.  10  .... 

Bennett 

5/- 

S5588 

The  Millstream,  Op.  10 

Bennett 

7/6 

S558G 

Dance  of  Love 

Bohr 

7/6 

s5660 

Mazurka,  Op.  6,  No.  1.  F 

Chopin 

6/6 

s5562 

Mazurka,  Op.  7,  No.  1.  B flat 

Chopin 

6/6 

S5568 

Mazurka,  Op.  17,  No.  1.  B flat  . . 

Chopin 

7/6 

S5582 

Mazurka,  Op.  33,  No.  2.  D 

Chopin 

7/6 
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BOLL  NO. 

PBICE 

S5580 

Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  1.  (I 

. . Chopin 

5/- 

sSSoH 

Mazurka,  Op.  59,  No.  2.  A flat  .. 

Chopin 

7/ii 

s88 

Arabesque,  No.  1 

Debit  usif 

7/6 

6504 8 

Laughing  Eyes.  Intermezzo 

Finch 

6/6 

85612 

The  Land  of  Roses.  Waltz 

. . Finch 

8/6 

85558 

Prelude,  Fugue,  and  Variations 

F ranch 

8/6 

s5o48 

Three  Dances,  Op.  77,  from  Japanese  Ballet,  “ 

0 Mitaki 

San.”  No.  1.  Butterfly  Dance 

Friml 

6/6 

&5550 

Three  Dances,  Op.  77,  from  Japanese  Ballet,  “ 0 Mitaki 

San.”  No.  2.  Veil  Dance 

Friml 

7/6 

s4068 

Bamboula,  Op.  2.  Danse  des  Negres 

Gottschalh 

10/6 

S4084 

Radieuse,  Op.  72.  Grand  V'alse  de  Concert 

Gottechalh 

10/6 

S5684 

Danse  Caprice 

Grunfeld 

7/6 

85576 

Idyll,  Op.  49,  No.  3.  B 

Grunfeld 

7/6 

s5626 

My  Sumurun  Girl 

llirsch 

6/6 

85542 

Consolations,  No.  1.  E 

Lifzt 

5/- 

s5536 

Consolations,  No.  2.  E 

Liszt 

6/(i 

s5538 

Consolations,  No.  3.  D flat.  No.  4.  B 

Liszt 

8/6 

s5524 

Consolations,  No.  5.  E 

Liszt 

7/6 

s5540 

Consolations,  No.  6.  E 

Liszt 

5/- 

s465() 

Ruy  Bias.  Fantasia  Op.  25,  by  Canonica 

Marchetti 

10/() 

s5520 

Songs  without  Words.  No.  20.  E flat  . . 

. . Mendelssohn 

6/6 

85522 

Songs  without  Words.  No.  22.  F 

. . Mendelssohn 

5/- 

s2738 

Songs  w ithout  Words.  No.  32.  F sharp  minor.  N 

j.  33. 

B flat  

. . Mendelssohn 

7/(i 

s2»8() 

Turkish  Patrol.  Op.  83 

M ichaelis 

7/6 

85528 

Gasparoue.  Waltz  . . 

MiUochcr 

8/6 

65526 

Gasparone.  Potpourri.  No.  1 

. . Millochcr 

10/6 

s5564 

Phantasiestiicke.  Op.  12.  No.  1.  Des  Abends 

Schumann 

6/6 

b5566 

Phantasiestiicke.  Op.  12.  No.  4.  Grilleu 

Schumann 

7/6 

85590 

Phantasiestiicke.  Op.  12.  No.  5.  In  der  Nacht 

Schumann 

9/6 

85574 

Phantasiestiicke.  Op.  12.  No.  6.  Fabel 

Schumann 

5/- 

85552 

Phantasiestiicke.  Op.  12.  No.  7.  Traumeswirren 

Schunwnn 

6/6 

85592 

Phantasiestucke.  Op.  12.  No.  8.  Ende  vom 

Liode 

Schumann 

8/6 

85604 

Selection  of  Plantation  Songs 

Scott-Gatly 

8/6 

s5252 

Un  pen  d’Amour.  Melodic 

Silesu 

()/6 

s5368 

The  Girl  on  the  Film.  Waltz 

Sinnaij 

7/(i 

85594 

Polka  de  Salon.  F sharp  . . 

. . SmcUina 

7/6 

85578 

Lazy-Land.  Waltz  . . 

. . Squire 

8/6 

s5602 

Coquetterie.  Danse  Charmantc  . . 

. . Thorne 

7/6 

s4108 

Memories  of  Moret  . . 

9/6 

84106 

Savoy  Memories.  No.  3 

10/6 

ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

s49l6 

In  a Persian  Garden.  Song  Cycle,  Roll  1 

Lehmann 

8/  () 

84918 

In  a Persian  Carden.  Song  Cycle,  Roll  2 

Lehmann 

10/6 

.84920 

In  a Persian  Garden.  Song  Cycle,  Roll  3 

. . Lehmann 

9/6 

.84922 

In  a Persian  Garden.  Song  Cycle,  Roll  4 

Lehmann 

10/6 

84672 

Shepherd’s  Cradle  Song.  F 

Somervell 

5/- 

“SOr.Ol’IION'OI.A  ” 
AliTIST 

NUMERICAL  LIST. 


.50001 

Schlaf  w'ohl  du  siisser  Engel  du  (Fant.  G.  Lange)  . . 

Abl 

10/- 

50002 

Roses.  Song  in  B flat  major  (Accomp.) 

Adams 

.5/6 

50003 

I’m  afraid  to  come  home  in  the  Dark.  Two  Step 

Alstyne 

8/- 

50004 

Intermezzo  a la  Gavotte.  Op.  30 

Altdorfer 

6/- 
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ROLL  NO 

.'.0005 

oOOOfi 

r>()0(>7 

50008 

50000 

50010 

50011 

50012 

50013 

50014 

50015 
50010 

50017 

50018 
50010 

50020 

50021 

50022 

50023 

50024 

50025 

50020 

50027 

50028 
50020 

50030 

50031 

50032 

50033 

50034 

50035 
50030 

50037 

50038 
5003!) 
50010 

5004 1 

50042 

50043 

50044 

50045 
50040 

50047 

50048 
50040 

50050 

50051 

50052 

50053 

50054 

50055 
50050 

50057 

50058 

50059 
50000 


llodic  Dear.  Two  Step  Intermezzo 
11  Bacio  (The  Ki.ss).  \\'altz 
Etude.  Op.  41,  No.  2,  E sharp  major  .. 

Bourree  from  the  2nd  Senate  for  \'iolin  . . 

Meditation.  Ave  Maria.  (Arr.  by  Ch.  Gounod) 
Sarabande.  E minor 
To  the  end  of  the  World  with  you 
As  long  as  the  World  rolls  on 
Novellette.  E major.  Moderato 
Toccata  brillantc.  A flat  major  . . 

A Dream.  Song.  (Accomii.) 

Andante.  E Major 

Bagatelle.  Op.  120,  No.  4,  B minor.  Presto  ., 
Eeossai.sen.  E minor 
Minuet  (103).  E flat  major 
Rondo.  Op.  51,  No.  1.  (!  major 
Rondo.  Op.  51,  No.  2.  G major 
Rondo  a capriccio.  Op.  129 
Senate  pathetique.  Op.  13.  C minor  . . 

Sonata.  Op.  20.  A shai-p  major.  Andante  con  Variazioni 
Var.  1 — 5.  Scherzo 

Sonata.  Op.  27,  No.  2.  C minor.  Presto  agitato. 

(.Moonlight-Sonata) 

Sonata.  Op.  31,  No.  1.  (!  major. 

Op.  3 1 , No.  1 . G major. 

Op.  78.  F sharp  major. 

Op.  Sla.  E flat  major. 

Op.  100. 

Op.  100. 

Op.  110. 

Op.  110. 

Op.  111. 


Sonata. 

Sonata. 

Sonata. 

Sonata. 

Sonata. 

Sonata. 

Sonata. 

Sonata. 
Symphony  IV’. 
Symphony  1 \'. 
Symphony  1\'. 
Symphony  IV. 
Symphony  VllI 
Symphony  IX. 
Heart  Throbs. 


Allegro  vivace 
Rondo.  Allegreti 
Adagio  cantabile 
( Les  Adieu x) 
(llammcrklavier) 


B flat  major. 

E major 
A flat  major  . . 

A flat  major  . . 

C minor.  Arietta 
Op.  fiO.  B flat  major.  Adagio 
Op.  liO.  Adagio 
Op.  (iO.  Allegro  vivace . . 

Op.  tiO.  Einale— Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Op.  93 
Op.  125. 

(W'ie  beruhrt  mich  wiindersam.)  Soi 
Accomp.  for  Alto.  E major 
'I'he  Lily  of  Killarney.  Eantasie  by  Kuhe 
Musical  Sketches.  Op.  10,  No.  2.  The  Jlill  Stream 
Toccata.  Op.  38 

Faust's  Damnation.  Ballet  des  Sylphes  .. 

Faust’s  Damnation.  (>1).  24.  Dance  of  the  Ignis  fatiius 
nip  van  V\'inkle.  Selection  arr.  by  A.  van  Biene 
L’Arlcsienne  .. 

L’Arlesicnne  . . 

The  Pearl-Eisheis.  Selection  of  Melodics 
Sizilietta-Waltz 

Celebi'e  Minuet.  Arr.  by  Francis  Plante.. 

Dance  of  Love.  (Cupid  Dance) 

La  Diabolette.  Dance 
Gavotte.  Piano-Arr.  by  Joh.  Brahms 
Intermezzo.  Op.  116,  No.  4.  E flat  major 

Intermezzo.  Op.  117,  No.  1.  E flat  major 

Intermezzo.  Op.  1 19,  No.  1.  B minor  .. 

Rhapsody.  Op.  1 10,  No.  4.  E flat  major 
Scherzo.  Op.  4.  E flat  minor 


A nderaon 

PRICK 

8/- 

Ardili 

7/(i 

Arenskij 

5/6 

Buck 

8/- 

Bach 

6/6 

Bach 

5/6 

Ball 

6/6 

Ball 

6/- 

Barnett 

7/6 

Barnett 

8/6 

Bartlett 

4/- 

Beethoven 

9/6 

Beethoven 

7/6 

Beethoven 

7/6 

Beethoven 

5/6 

Beethoven 

8/6 

Beethoven 

10/6 

Beethoven 

9/() 

Beethoven 

7/6 

Beethoven 

9/6 

Beethoven 

10/- 

Beethoven 

0/6 

Beethoven 

10/6 

Beethoven 

9/6 

Beethoven 

10/6 

Beethoven 

10/6 

Beethoven 

O/f. 

Beethoven 

10/6 

Beethoven 

10/6 

Beethoven 

10/6 

Beethoven 

10/6 

Beethoven 

10/6 

Beethoven 

8/6 

Beethoven 

10/6 

Beethoven 

7/6 

Beethoven 

10/- 

Btndel 

3/6 

Benedict 

n/- 

Be  nett 

0/(i 

Benctt 

7/<i 

Berlioz 

7/t; 

Berlioz 

8/6 

Planquette 

10/6 

Bizet 

10/6 

Bizet 

8/6 

Bizet 

10/<) 

Blon 

6/6 

Boccherini 

9/6 

Bohr 

6/6 

Borel-Clerc 

6/- 

Gluck 

6/6 

Brahms 

6/- 

Brahms 

6/- 

Brahms 

6/6 

Brahms 

8/6 

Brahms 

10/6 
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Serenade.  Oi).  1(>.  A major,  (^iia.si  ilenuetlo 

Brtihms 

FRICF. 

8/6 

.■)00()2 

ScHMiade.  G major.  Accomj).  for  ISoprano 

Brnhin'^ 

3/- 

.■3()Of)3 

Hungarian  Dances.  No.  6.  D flat  major 

Brahms 

7/6 

.■)00dt 

In  the  Moonshine.  Nocturno.  Oj).  17  .. 

Brassin 

10/- 

300()r) 

The  Valkyrie  : Ride  of  the  V'alkyrios 

\y  agnr.r 

10/6 

oOOtiti 

Loreley.  Op.  37.  Accomp.  for  Soprano 

Bungert 

5/- 

.)0067 

German  Serenade.  4 hands 

Burgtnein 

8/- 

50068 

French  Serenade.  4 hands 

Btirgmein 

6/6 

50069 

Hungarian  Sei'enade.  4 hands 

Burgmein 

8/- 

50070 

Little  Waltz  . . 

Carreno 

6/- 

50071 

Spanish  Dance.  Improvisation 

Carreno 

2/6 

50072 

Espana.  Spanish  Rhapsody 

Chahritr 

9/- 

50073 

Autumn.  Op.  35,  No.  2.  Concert  Study 

Chaminade 

7/6 

50074 

Contes  Blcus.  Op.  122,  No.  1 

ChMininadc 

6/6 

50075 

Contes  Blcus.  Op.  122,  No.  2 

Chaminade 

6/6 

50076 

Contes  BIous.  Op.  122,  No.  3 

Chaminade 

6/6 

50077 

Creolian  Dance.  Op.  94 

Chaminade 

2/6 

50078 

Pas  des  Amphoi'es.  Ballet-Air.  No.  2 . . 

Chaminade 

3/6 

.•>0079 

In  the  Woods  (Sous  Bois).  Humoristic  Piece  . . 

Chaminade 

5/- 

50080 

Andante  Spianato.  (Polon.  Op.  22).  G major 

Chopin 

7/6 

50081 

Ballade.  Op.  23.  G minor 

Chopin 

10/6 

50082 

Ballade.  Op.  47.  A flat  major  . . 

Chopin 

10/6 

50083 

Etude.  Op.  10,  No.  1.  C major 

Chopin 

7/6 

50084 

Etude.  Op.  10,  No.  3.  E major 

Chopin 

6/6 

50085 

Etude.  Op.  10,  No.  5.  G flat  major 

Chopin 

5/- 

50086 

Etude.  Op.  10,  No.  8.  F major.  (The  Spring) 

Chopin 

6/6 

50087 

Etude.  Op.  10,  No.  12.  C minor 

Chopin 

7/6 

50088 

Etude.  Op.  25,  No.  1.  A fiat  major 

Chopin 

6/6 

50089 

Etude.  Op.  25,  No.  9.  G flat  major 

Chopin 

•V- 

50090 

Etude.  t)p.  25,  No.  11.  A minor 

Chopin 

8/6 

50091 

Fantasia-Impromptu.  Op.  66.  C sharp  minor . . 

Chopin 

8/6 

50092 

Impromptu.  Op.  29.  A Hat  major 

Chopin 

7/6 

50093 

Mazurka.  Op.  7,  No.  2.  A minor 

Chopin 

5/6 

50094 

Mazurka.  Op.  7,  No.  3.  F minor 

Chopin 

2/- 

50095 

Mazurka.  Op.  17,  No.  1.  B flat  major 

Chopin 

5/6 

50096 

Mazurka.  Op.  24,  No.  4.  B flat  minor 

Clvopin 

7/- 

50097 

Mazurka.  Op.  33,  No.  4.  B minor 

Chopin 

8/6 

50098 

Mazurka.  Op.  1)7,  No.  4.  A minor 

Chopin 

3/6 

50099 

Nocturno.  Op.  9,  No.  2.  E flat  major  . . 

Chopin 

6/6 

50100 

Nocturno.  Op.  9,  No.  3.  B major 

Nocturno.  Op.  15,  No.  1.  F major 

Chopin 

8/6 

50101 

Chopin 

6/6 

50102 

Nocturno.  Op.  37,  No.  2.  (!  major 

Chopin 

8/6 

50103 

Nocturno.  Op.  48,  No.  1.  C minor 

Chopin 

8/6 

50104 

Nocturno.  Op.  55,  No.  2.  E flat  major 

Chopin 

7/6 

50105 

Nocturno.  Op.  62,  No.  1.  B major 

Chopin 

8/6 

50106 

Preludes,  trois.  Op.  28.  No  22.  G minor  Nos. 

19  and  1 Clio  pin 

5/- 

50107 

Preludes,  troi.s.  Op.  28,  No.  20.  C minor.  Nos.  17  and  23 

Chopin 

10/6 

50108 

Preludes.  Op.  28,  No.  13.  F sharp  major 

Chopin 

6/- 

50109 

Preludes.  Op.  28,  No.  15.  1)  flat  major 

Chopin 

7/6 

50110 

Preludes.  Op.  28,  No.  24.  1)  minor 

Chopin 

6/- 

50111 

Preludes.  Op.  28,  No.  45.  C sharp  minor 

Chopin 

6/6 

50112 

Valse,  grande  brillante.  Op  18,  No.  1 . . 

Chopin 

8/6 

50113 

V'aLse  brillante.  Op.  34,  No.  1.  A flat  major  .. 

Chopin 

8/6 

50114 

Valse.  Op.  64,  No.  1.  D flat  major 

Chopin 

6/6 

50115 

Valse.  Op.  69,  No.  1.  A flat  major  (posth. ) .. 

Chopin 

7/6 

501 16 

Valse.  Op.  70,  No.  2.  flat  major  (posth.)  .. 

Chopin 

6/6 

50117 

Toccata.  B Hat  major 

Clemenli 

7/6 

50118 

The  Kiss.  Waltz 

Cremieux 

6/6 
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HOLL  NO. 

.'50119 

30120 

30121 
.30122 
30123 

50124 

50125 
60126 

50127 

50128 

50129 

50130 

50131 

30132 

30133 
.30134 
30133 

50136 

50137 
.301.38 

50139 

50140 

50141 

50142 

50143 

50144 

50145 
.30146 
50147 
50118 
50149 
.30130 
.301.31 
.301.32 
501.33 
50134 
301.3.3 
501.36 
.301.37 
30158 
501.39 
.30U)() 
.30161 
.30162 
.30163 
30164 
.30 1 65 
30166 
.30167 
50168 
.30169 

50170 

50171 

50172 
.30173 
.30174 

501 75 

50176 


Love’s  Way  (Le  Cheniin  d'amour).  Waltz  . . . . Cremieux 

yiiiful  \’ieiiua.  Song,  8ind  Sie  der  liebe  Schat?  ? . . Durewski 

From  a Sketch  Book  . . . . . . . . . . Debtissy 

Image.*!.  2nd  Sorie,  No.  3.  Goldtishe.s  . . . . . . Dehufsy 

Suite  berga masque.  No.  1.  Prelude  . . . . . . Debussy 

The  Veil  of  the  Pierrette.  Up.  18.  Wedding  Waltz  . . Dohnanyi 

Don  Pasquale.  Transcr.  by  Ed.  Dorn  . . . . . . Donizetti 

Mattinata  (Dawn-tide).  Song(Acc. ).  F major  . . ..  Tosti 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Wabash  far  awa}'  . . . . . . Dresser 

Humoresque.  Op.  101,  No.  7 ..  ..  ..  ..  Dvorak 

Slavonian  Dance.  Op.  72,  No.  10  (4  hands)  ..  ..  Dvorak 

The  Mill  in  the  Black  Forest.  Idyls  . . . . . . Ederiberg 

March  of  the  Jlotuitain  Gnomes.  Op.  29  . . . . Eilenburg 

Intermezzo.  Oj).  3(),  No.  10.  Dorahella  ..  ..  Elgar 

Siirsuin  Corda.  Elevation  . . . . . . . . . . Elgar 

The  Line  of  Beaut\’.  Waltz  . . . . . . . . Elliot 

The  Circus-Child.  Song,  Ernst  ist  das  I.«ben  . . . . Eysler 

The  Circus-Child.  Song  . . . . . . . . . . Eysler 

Der  unsterbliche  Lump.  Ah,  da  sehau  her  . . . . Eysler 

Der  unsterbliche  Lump  Blaue  Flasehen  . . . . Eysler 

Der  unsterbliche  Lump.  March  Song  . . . . . . Eysler 

Vera  Violetta.  Adele's  Song  . . . . . . . . Eysler 

Vera  X’ioletta.  Sapristi- March  . . . . . . . . Eysler 

The  Dollar  Princess.  Bing  around-a-Rosey  ..  ..  Fall 

Yip-l-addy — 1-ay.  Song  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  Flynn 

A Persian  Princess  . . . . . . . . Jones 

Prairie  Flowers.  2nd  Prize  Waltz  of  tlw  Woe  he  ..  Foster-Fay 

Serenade  Badine.  {Humoristic  Serenade)  ..  . .Gahriel-Maric 

Album  Leaves.  Nos.  1 and  2 . . . . . . . . GaJe 

Three  Dances  from  Henry  \T  II.  No.  3.  Torch  Dance  ..  German 

Polnisehe  Wirtschaft.  Comic  Song  . . . . . . Gilbert 

Old  Black  .Foe.  Grand  American  Fantasia  . . . . Gimbel 

Gavotte.  Op.  49,  No.  3 . . . . . . . . . . Gluzounow 

Sonata  1.  ()p.  74.  B flat  minor.  Andante  ..  ..  Glazounow 

Reraombrance  of  a summer  night  in  Madrid  . . . . Glinka 

I’liihlingsrauschen  (Rustic  of  Spring).  Op.  32,  No.  3 Sin/liny 

Melody.  .\rr.  by  G.  Sgambati  . . . . . . . . Glvck 

Renouveau- Etude.  Op.  82  ..  ..  ..  ..  Godard 

Amorelle.  Comic  Opera  . . . . . . . . . . Serpeltc 

A Gaiety  Girl  . . . . . . . . . . . . Jones 

.Ma  Mic  llo.sette  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  Laconic  anel  Curyll 

Vemnen  of  the  Guards  . . . . . . . . . . Sullivan 

Patience  or  Bunthorne’s  Bride  . . . . . . . . Sullivan 

Reminiscences  of  England.  Selccliou  ..  ..  ..  Godfrey 

Reminiscences  of  Ireland.  Selection  . . . . . . Godfrey 

September- Waltz  . . . . . . . . . . . . Godin 

Serenade.  Op.  33  . . . . . . . . . . . . Finding 

Capriccio  No.  13  . . . . . . . . . . . . Sinding 

El  Turia.  Spanish  Waltz  . . . . . . . . . . Granado 

llosemaid.  Pagoda  Song  . . . . . . . . G ran ichstaedten 

Album  Tx-af.  Op.  28,  No.  2.  F major  . . . . Grieg 

Berceuse  (Cradle  Song).  Op.  38,  No.  1.  G major  ..  Grieg 

Concerto.  Op.  16.  A minor.  Adagio  (u  ith  tuttis)  . . Grieg 

Erotik  (Erotic  Poem).  Op.  43,  No.  5.  F major  . . Grieg 

Gade.  Op.  57,  No.  2 . . . . . . . . . . Grieg 

Wedding  Day  at  Troldhaugen.  Op.  63  No.  6 . . . . Grieg 

Holberg-Suite.  Op.  40,  No.  4.  Air.  G minor  . . Grieg 

HolFjerg-Suite.  Op.  40,  No.  5.  Rigaudon.  G major. . Grieg 


PRICE 

8/- 

6/6 

7/6 

9/- 

7/6 

9/6 

8/6 

7/6 

5/- 

5/- 

8/6 

10/6 

8/- 

7/6 

7/6 

(i/- 

5/6 

5/6 

7/- 

5/6 

6/6 

6/() 

6/6 

6/6 

8/- 

10/6 

lO/t! 

7/6 

7/6 

6/6 

7/- 

9/- 

7/- 

10/6 

9/6 

7/6 

6/- 

7/6 

10/6 

10/6 

9/- 

9/6 

8/- 

8/- 

8/- 

7/6 

7/6 

7/- 

5/- 

6/6 

7/- 

5/- 

7/6 

6/- 

8/- 

9/6 

8/6 

7/6 
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THK  ORCIIKSTRKI.I.K  ViX 


PIANOLA 

(65-Note). 

ROLL  NO. 

PRICE 

♦l‘j19:} 

Die  Kino-Konigin 

Oilherl 

3/(i 

7!)4«5 

Ho.se  Maid  Potpourri 

a 

rnnichxtaedten 

y- 

r.9199 

Madame  Sherry  Waltzes 

Hotirhna 

6/- 

l9181 

Manon 

M ansenet 

3/6 

3607 

Hearts  Allaine  Waltz 

Arnoldi 

y- 

79215 

Federal  March 

tioima 

3/6 

75367 

Bella  Bocca.  Polka.. 

Wnldlenfel 

5/- 

*l3850 

Jeannette.  Valse 

W illiamson 

6/- 

l9200 

Kiss  Waltz 

Ziehrer 

6/- 

*l9190 

The  Clown’s  Serenade 

Znluetn 

3/6 

*l9187 

Naiad  Valse  . . 

Zulueta 

3/6 

*l9185 

Starlight  Intermezzo 

Zulueta 

3/6 

*l9189 

Valse  Bacchanale 

Zvhieta 

3/fi 

*l9192 

La  Vie  Joyeuse.  Valse 

Zvlneta 

3/6 

l3863 

Pride  of  America 

Wade 

6/- 

♦l9184 

Aisha 

Lindsay 

6/- 

■'L9188 

Where  my  Caravan  has  rested 

Lohr 

2/6 

l3862 

After  Vespers . . 

Moret 

5/- 

l3860 

Grand  V’alse  de  Concert 

Haasz 

y- 

''L9186 

Maxixe  Br(!silienne  . . 

Salabert 

2/6 

l9194 

Roses  and  Memories.. 

Snyder 

5/- 

*t.3851 

A Barque  at  Midnight 

Lambert 

2/6 

*l3853 

Forethought.  Aceoin  paninient 

Lambert 

3/6 

•l3849 

Down  in  the  Forest  . . 

Ronald 

2/6 

♦l3852 

On  Lido  Waters 

Tosti 

3/6 

l3847 

Ernani.  Accompaniment  . . 

Vmli 

6/- 

1.3846 

11  Trovatore  . . 

Verdi 

6/- 

/EOLIAN  AND  /EOLIAN 

ORCHESTRELLE. 

*l10642 

Among  the  DafiodiLs 

de  Blonc 

5/- 

*l10632 

The  Hudson  Belle.  Two-Step 

CaryU 

6/- 

*l10630 

Cock-a-hoop  . . 

Clarke 

6/- 

L10016 

Lachende  Liebe  (I'amour  qui  rit) 

Christine 

5/— 

*l10622 

Pirouette.  Pas  seul 

Finch 

5/- 

1,10635 

Eva  Walzer  . . 

Gilbert 

y- 

*1,10624 

Valse  d’Avril 

Godin 

5/- 

*L 10629 

Interruptions 

Godin 

4/- 

L 10634 

Dalila- Valse,  Op.  15 

Gross 

6/- 

l10636 

Three  Dances  from  the  Japanese 

Ballet  “ 0 Mitake  San.’ 

’ 

Op.  77 

Friml 

3/6 

METROSTYLE  AND  THEMODIST  (65 

Note). 

*TL 15781 

Die  Kino-Konigin 

Gilbert 

6/- 

T101732 

Ro.se  Maid  Potpourri 

Ora  nichstiieJ  te  n 

V- 

T103214 

Grande  Val.se  de  Concert 

Haasz 

9/- 

T 100022 

Madame  Sherrj’  Waltzes 

Hoschna 

8/- 

*tl15725  Aisha  . . 

Lindsay 

8/- 

t64591  Rhapsodic  Hongroi.se,  No.  9 

Liszt 

16/- 

*tl15779 

Where  ray  Caravan  has  re.sted 

Lohr 

5/- 

TL15732 

Manon 

Massenet 

6/- 

T103272  After  Vespers. . 

Moret 

"/- 

T68533 

Le  Gazza  Ladra.  Overture 

Rossini 

10/- 

TL15738  William  Tell.  Overture 

Rossini 

10/- 

*tl16720  Maxixe  Br^silienne  . . 

Salabert 

6/- 
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BOLL  NO. 

T100762  Roses  and  Memories . , 

Snyder 

PRICE 

7/- 

*tl15718  Marche  Nuptiale  d’line  Marionnette 

Timal 

7/- 

tOSOGI  Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg  . . 

Wagner 

10/- 

t74063  Der  Freyschiitz.  Overture.. 

Weber 

10/- 

t101104  Kiss  Waltz 

Ziehrer 

8/- 

*tl1677G  The  Clown’s  Serenade 

Zulueta 

5/- 

•tl15777  Naiad  Valse  . . 

Zulueta 

5/- 

’''TL15772  Starlight  Intermezzo 

, , 

Zubieta 

V- 

'''Ti.l.'i778  Valse  Bacchanale 

Zvlueta 

5/- 

*tl15773  La  Vie  .loyeuse.  \’ul.se 

Zvlveta 

5/- 

T 103074  Pride  of  America 

•• 

Wade 

8/- 

FULL  SCALE  (88-Note 

'''ti.35002  Etude  de  Concert  in  D Hat. . 

only). 

Sieveking 

11/C 

TL21895  Three  Musical  Sketch«>s 

Bennett 

6/G 

TL2189G  Three  Musical  Sketches 

Bennett 

5/- 

TL21838  Chant  du  Matin 

Chimenti 

7/6 

ti.21897  Mazurka,  Op.  17,  No.  1 

Chopin 

7/6 

♦l3401G  Six  Sorrow  Songs 

Coleridge-Taylor 

5/- 

TL21861  Don  Pepe,  Op.  13,  No.  1 

Drangoach 

6/6 

TL21852  Nicolasito,  Op.  13,  No.  2 .. 

. . 

Drangoach 

6/6 

tl21853  Pedrucho,  Op.  13,  No.  3 

Drangoach 

7/6 

tl21890  Prelude,  Fugue  and  Variation 

Franck 

8/6 

tl2156,5  Sonata  I.  Allegretto  ben  Moderato 

Franck 

8/6 

'rL215GG  Sonata  11.  Allegro 

Franck 

10/6 

Ti.2l.')G7  Sonata  III.  Recital ivo-Fantasia 

Franck 

7/6 

ti,21508  Sonata  IV’.  Allegretto  [>oco  mos.so 

Franck 

8/- 

ti.21843  Baile  Exdtico. . 

Freire 

7/6 

ti.2  1 83G  Brisas 

Freire 

7/6 

TI.2180G  Amorettentanze,  Op.  IGl.  VaLse 

Gung'l 

8/6 

T300314  Grand  V^alse  de  Concert 
*Ti.218G2  Where  my  Caravan  has  i-ested 

Haaaz 

Lohr 

V- 

TI.21814  Iris 

Mascagni 

10/6 

TL21723  Le  Cid.  Ballet.  Andalouse 

Massenet 

6/6 

tl21724  Le  Cid.  Ballet.  Aubade  .. 

Massenet 

5/- 

TL21725  Le  Cid.  Ballet.  Catalane.. 

Massenet 

7/6 

TL2172G  IjO  Cid.  Ballet.  Aragonaise 

Massenet 

8/6 

TL21727  Le  Cid.  Ballet.  Madrilene 

Massenet 

7/6 

TL21728  Le  Cid.  Ballet.  Navai  raise 

Massenet 

7/6 

TL21818  Manon 

Massenet 

6/6 

T837G2  Songs  without  Words,  No.  20,  in  E flat  . . 

Mendelssohn 

6/6 

TL21871  Songs  without  Words,  No.  22,  in  F 

Mendelssohn 

V- 

ti.2  1873  Gasparone.  Potpourri,  No.  1 
ti.2  1874  Gasparone.  V’al.se  .. 

Millocker 

10/6 

Millocker 

8/6 

T300392  After  Vespers.. 

Morel 

7/6 

ti.218()4  Quintett  in  C major,  Oj).  1G3 

Schubert 

10/6 

Tr,2173G  Kinderscenen,  Op.  15 

Schumann 

9/6 

’''ti.21819  The  Girl  on  the  Film 

Sirmay 

7/6 

ti.2  1845  Pasional 

V ideia 

7/6 

ti.2  1844  Tristezas 

Videla 

8/6 

T300212  Pride  of  America 

Wade. 

8/6 

•ti.218()7  Be.st  of  the  Bunch  .. 

Williams 

10/6 

T300292  Wearing  of  the  GiTen 

6/6 

FOREIGN  AND  SPECIAL  ROLLS 

l3857  El  Sargento  Cabral  . . 

I.385G  El  Tolero.  Tango.  No.  8 

1.3858  La  Payada.  Tango  Criollo 

(65-Note 

only). 

Campoamor 

3/6 

Posadas 

2/6 

Roncallo 

3/6 

l3859  No  Crea,  Rubio  ! 

Roncallo 

2/6 

TL15731  Primera  Junta 

Bevilacqua 

7/- 
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FULL  SCALE  (88-Note  Rolls). 


BOLL  KO. 

tl21817  Primera  Junta 

Bevilacqua 

PBIOB 

9/6 

TL21826  Agarrate  Puerto 

Mallada 

7/6 

TL21834  Sodas  de  Plata 

Mallada 

8/6 

TL21831  Cielo  Serano  .. 

Mallada 

7/6 

TL21828  El  Coquetdn  . . 

Mallada 

7/6 

TL21832  Deidamia ! 

Mallada 

8/6 

tl21839  Delicias  de  Amor 

Mallada 

6/6 

TL21823  Delicioso  ! 

Mallada 

6/6 

TL21825  La  Gallina 

Mallada 

6/6 

TL21842  Gratos  Recuerdos 

Mallada 

7/6 

TL21829  Lambare 

Mallada 

6/6 

TL21833  Mi  delirio 

Mallada 

8/6 

tl21841  No  aflojes  a los  25 

Mallada 

7/6 

TL21840  El  Oriental 

Mallada 

6/6 

TL21822  El  Paraguayo 

Mallada 

7/6 

TL21827  Pensando  en  ti 

Mallada 

6/6 

tl21824  Por  Donde ? .. 

Mallada 

6/6 

TL21850  Sara 

Mallada 

8/6 

TL21830  Triste  . . 

Mallada 

7/6 

TL21848  AUegate  a mis  Pagos,  Vieja 

Metallo 

7/6 

TL21847  Gorrion  y Palito 

Paya 

6/6 

TL21849  La  Piedra  de  Escandalo 

Podesta 

7/6 

TL21837  Una  Fija 

Villoldo 

7/6 

TL21846  Pineral 

. 

. . 

Vilhldo 

6/6 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

Rolls  marked  with  an  asterisk  (♦)  are  subject  to  royalty  under  the  Copyright 
Act,  1911,  and  will  be  included  in  the  Circulating  Library  after  a lapse  of  TWO 
MONTHS. 


THE  MUSIC  STUDENT. 

iinixm' 

li-=X4. 

Editor.  PERCY  A.  SCHOLES,  Mus.B. 

The  Times  says — "That  agreeably  unconventional  and  often 
valuably  suggestive  monthly,  THE  MUSIC  STUDENT." 

/woa 

A series  of  Articles  on  the  Piano-Player, 
by  Mr.  G.  C.  Ashton  Jonson,  is  now  run- 
ning through  the  paper 

1 SPECIMEN  COPY  FREE. 

4d.  Monthly,  of  any  news-  THE  MUSIC  STUDENT  (Ltd.),  30,  Carlton  Terrace, 
agent  or  musicseller.  - Child’s  Hill,  N.W. 
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MR.  CLARENCE  RAYBOULD, 

MUS.  BAG..  F.R.C.O.. 

Gives  Coaching  Lessons  in  Interpretation 
to  Users  of  Piano-Players. 

For  Terms  apply 

55.  ST.  OSWALD’S  RD.,  SMALL  HEATH,  BIRMINGHAM. 


MR.  SYDNEY  GREW 

(Author  of  The  Student*'  Page,  Children's  Music.  Popular  Music,  etc., 

Piano-Player  Review) 

gives  practical  advice  to  Player-pianists,  personally  or  by  post. 

Courses  of  study  suggested  to  meet  individual  needs.  Compositions 
analysed  for  practice,  and  Music-rolls  marked  for  study.  . , . 

"I  suppose  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject"  (the  piano-player)  “is  Mr.  Sydney  Grew." 

— Vide  Daily  Herald,  2212113. 

TERMS  MODERATE.  Address  : 53.  BARCLAY  RD..  SMETHWICK. 


FULL-SCALE  ROLLS  MADE  TO  ORDER 

from  any  music  score  (not  subject  to  copyright),  at  moderate  charges. 
Special  interest  in  transcription  of  symphonies,  quartets,  and  other 
non-pianoforte  compositions. 

Published  rolls  (full-scale,  of  any  make)  accented  for  the  new 
“ Kastonome  ” instruments  (with  85  accent-slots). 

About  50  hand-made  6&-note  rolls  (none  published)  of 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Bach,  for  sale  at  5/-  apiece. 


Address:  J.  H.  M..  PENTIREGLAZE,  ST.  MINVER. 


Bound  volumes  of  Piano-Player  Review,  Vol.  I.,  may  be 
had  on  application  to  3,  NewhaU  Street. 
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W.  H.  Priestley  & Sons 

BIRMINGHAM. 

STAFFORD. 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Concert  Directors,  Musical 
Instrument  Dealers, 

MAKE) 

A SPECIALITY 

OF 

PIANOLA-PIANOS 
and  other  Players. 


THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 
OF  MUSIC- ROLLS  IN  THE  MIDLANDS 
IS  AT  THEIR  PIANO-PLAYER  DEPOT, 
37,  PARADISE  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

1 7,000  Rolls  Stocked. 

Music  to  fit  any  Standard  65  or  88-note  Player. 
SEND  FOR  PROSPECTUS. 


i 


» 


XTbe  lp>iano*lIMa^ec  1Rev>iew, 

Ximiteb. 


RATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION,  ETC. 

The  Annucil  Subscription  for  this  Journal  is 
7/6^  post  free.  A single  copy  will  be  sent  post  free 
for  8d.  Intending  subscribers  are  invited  to  fill  in  the 
form  below,  and  forward  it  to  the 

MANAGER,  3,  Newhall  Street,  Birmingham. 


To  the  Manager,  1913. 

Piano-Player  Review,  Ltd., 

3,  Newhall  Street,  Birmingham. 

Please  send  me  the  Piano-Player  Review  ” for 
one — three — twelve  months,  far  which  I enclose 

(Signature) 

Addrest 


THE  HUPFELD 

Solophonola  Players 

arc  the  highest  class  productions  of  the  world. 


THE  HUPFELD-RONISCH  “ SOLOPHONOLA  **  UPRIGHT  GRAND. 


“iThe  ‘ Solophonola  ' and  its  Artists’  Rolls  are  “The  * Solophonola ' with  its  Artists  Rolls 
such  valuable  inventions  that  we  cannot  enables  the  general  public  to  play  the  piano 
to-day  estimate  the  magnitude  of  their  field.”  artistically." — EUGEN  D’ ALBERT. 

Ferruccio  Busoni. 

“Your  ‘Solophonola’  is  an  invention  which  offers  almost 
unlimited  possibilities  of  musical  expression." — Emil  SAUER. 


THE  HUPFELD-RONISCH 

Solophonola  Grand 

is  the  only  Perfect  PLAYER  GRAND  PIANO 

yet  produced. 


CATALOGUES  AND  ALL  INFORMATION  FROM  M.  SINCLAIR. 

SOLOPHONOLA 

16-17,  ORCHARD  ST.,  PORTMAN  SO-.  LONDON,  W. 


